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" How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
When I*m so weary, full o' care ? 

Ye'll break my heart, ye little birds. 

That wanton through the flow'ring thorn ; 

Ye mind me of departed joys, 
Departed, never to return." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Akd so it comes to pass that five days 
later Psyche finds herself outside the door of 
a very small house not a hundred yards away 
from Park Lane. 

It is a very tiny house, and being (with a 
few others of the same size) wedged in among 
a great many portly and imposing neighbours, 

« 

gives the impression of being squeezed and 
flattened into its present modest dimensions. 

Indeed this house of Lady Conynghame's 
looks as if it might be taken bodily and put 
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througli one of the big and shining windows 
or the ample doorway of a marble- pillared 
mansion not a great many paces off from it. 

The vehicle that has conveyed Psyche to 
this — the limit of her journey — is a dusty and 
battered four-wheeler, on w-hose roof are two 
ancient and dilapidated boxes, which, though 
they contain all of Psyche's and a good deal 
of Dolly's wardrobe, are so modest in size that 
they would discredit a fashionable housemaid. 

The tiny door is adorned wdth big brass 
knockers of mediaeval design, and her cab- 
man's loud knock is promptly answered by 
a big footman in flesh-coloured silk stocking's 
and powdered hair. He is so very big, in 
proportion to the house, that he appears to 
Psyche to fill up the door-way, and to need 
the whole of the miniature hall for his own 
accommodation. 

When the door is closed against the bright 
June sunshine, she finds herself, a good deal 
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to her surprise, in utter darkness, and has to 
grope her way up the little staircase, only- 
guided on her journey by the powdered head 
and the silken legs which seem the only pole- 
stars in the all-pervading gloom. 

Such scanty light as neighbouring houses 
and stables, encroaching on each and every 
side, have left. to the house has been, indeed, 
ingeniously destroyed by walls of a dark 
Pompeian red with sage-green dado, which 
reflect no ray of brightness, and a little fernery 
with little ferns and a little naked Parian boy 
spouting little streams of water out of his 
little mouth, which is built in the staircase 
window. 

Outside the drawing-room door, where the 
footman comes to a stand- still, there is a thick 
and heavy portiere, of what material it would 
be hard to guess in the general darkness. It 
is dingy and sagey — that is all that Psyche 
can see. 



A 
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When it is drawn aside she hears her own 
name promptly announced, and finds herself 
in a room that is quite as small as the rest of 
the house, — with the door shut behind her — 
but still in darkness. 

It is a very bewildering little room — that 
is her first impression — a room that is so 
crowded from floor to ceiling with china and 
nicknacks, with perilous little chairs and still 
more perilous little tables, that she does not, 
for a moment, dare to take a step. Of all its 
details, she in this moment discerns none ; she 
only receives a vague and confused impression 
of velvet and lace (very dirty lace it looks 
to her ignorant eyes), of rugs on the floor and 
china on the walls, china on the tables, china 
round the door, china round the glasses — 
china everywhere. Her eyes, dazed and dim 
by the sudden transition from bright sunlight 
to a gloom that approaches very nearly to 
darkness, are fixed speculatively on a figure, 
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whose back is, at this moment of her entrance, 
turned to her. 

It is a young back — the waist is small and 
trim as a young girl's — the head is round and 
golden and curly; the dress, of a fashion 
that she has never beheld before, is coquettish 
and stylish — light and airy as befits this 
summer's day. Whatever doubt she may 
have of the figure, of the dress she has none — 
it is most certainly a young woman's dress. 
When the wearer of it, having carefully 
deposited a little china figure that she had 
been holding in her hand on the already 
crowded mantelpiece, turns her face round, 
there is nothing, at first sight, to dispel the 
impression her back has made. Her hair is 
piled in a little nest of fuzzy yellow curls on 
the top of her head ; her cheeks and her lips 
are red — very red ; and her skin is white. 

" I ... I beg your pardon," says Psyche, 
hotly confused, convinced that she has made 
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some terrible blunder, and come to the wrong 

house. " I expected my grandmother — Lady 

Conynghame/' 

The red lips, set in an unmistakably hard 

line, part in a gracious smile which displays 

« 

two rows of terribly-even teeth. Of all the 

loving and tender speeches which Psyche, 
in the innocence of her heart, has been re- 
hearsing during her long journey, none could 
have served her half so well as this mistake 
of hers. 

" / am Lady Conynghame," she says, coming 
forward and laying two much-jewelled hands 
on the girl's arms. "And you " — (holding her 
at arms'-length and looking at her) — "you 
are Psyche I " 

Face to face with her — in spite of the 
dim light, and though Lady Conynghame 
keeps her back well turned to the window 
so that not even the darkened rays that 
penetrate through the closed blinds can 
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faU on her — she sees, in a moment, her 
mistake. 

It is no* a young woman at all — it is a 
ghastly and horrible parody of one ! 

The red and white coating on her poor 
old face cannot, at a nearer approach, conceal 
the deep and pitiful furrows that lie around 
her mouth and eyes ; the eyebrows are palp- 
ably false, and under the thick yellow wig a 
little patch of white hairs reveals itself on 
either side close to her ears. Regarded at a 
couple of yards distance in a dim light, she 
might possibly be taken by eyes less unso- 
phisticated than Psyche's for a well-preserved 
woman of forty or thereabouts. Regarded 
more closely, if her face did not betray her, 
her neck and hands would. 

There comes a period in the history of all 
women, when make up their faces as they 
will, persuade themselves as they will, with the 
aid of dim eyes, a thick veil, and a flattering 
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looking-glass, that they, thus far, successfully 
counterfeit the youth they so pitifully ape, yet 
throat and hands present insuperable diffi- 
culties with which all their ingenuity cannot 
contend. 

Lady Conynghame, being an exceptionally 
clever woman, has understood this, and a high 
ruffle of cream lace hides, as far as is possible, 
her wrinkled and withered neck. Yet it 
cannot entirely conceal it. It is apt to fall 
aside and reveal the deep yellow furrows, 
tinted with nature's own colouring, in ghastly 
juxtaposition to the roseate and youthful 
cheeks. The figure, which the fashionable 
dress so perfectly fits, is (whatever it may be 
made of) a young woman's figure ; but the 
hands that protrude from the tight sleeves are 
an old woman's hands — a very old woman's — 
Psyche thinks. She can hardly repress a 
shudder when she feels them lying on her 
arm — they are so bony, so withered. 
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When she recalls the many pictures she 
has mentally formed of her unknown grand- 
mother — ^pictures in which she has mostly 
figured with snow-white hair and a black 
satin dress, with a respectable cap on her 
decent head and a handsome lace kerchief on 
her decent shoulders — and perhaps a substan- 
tial gold-headed stick to support her venerable 
limbs — and contrasts the Grannie of her im- 
agination with this Grannie — this modem and 
fashionable improvement on the old-fashioned, 
' recognized type of grandmother — she finds it 
not a little difficult to refrain from hysterical 
laughter. 

" You — ^you cannot be Grannie I " she says 
at last, in a voice in which incredulity and 
disgust, surprise and dismay, contend for the 
mastery, and are all, in fact, but ill-con- 
cealed. 

But Lady Conynghame is not quick to catch 
the tone of a voice, or the look on a face. 
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Both her eyes and her ears are indeed a good 
deal duller than she is at all willing to allow. 

She only finds in the speech a natural and 
appropriate acknowledgment of her youthful 
appearance. 

"It does seem strange — does it not?" she 
says with a smile and a simper that would not 
misbecome a young and pretty woman. ** In 
fact, when I told my friends that I had a 
grand-daughter old enough to bring out they 
would hardly believe me — tliey said " (with a 
smile more complacent than the last) " that it 
seemed impossible.'' 

She drops her hands as she speaks — and the 
action is an immense relief to Psyche. So 
long as she held her she had been divided by 
a fear that her grandmother was going to kiss 
her, and an idea — equally strong — equally 
repugnant — that it might be expected that 
she would kiss her grandmother. She has 
until this moment been anxiously examining 
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her, trying to make up her mind as to the 
spot where she can do it with least distaste to 
herself — least damage to Lady Conynghame. 

" It seemed so dark when I came in/' 
she begins, faltering and bungling — foolishly 
trying to explain her mistake. " No doubt 
if I had seen 

But whatever she is going to say, Lady 
Conynghame, fortunately, will never know. 
The big footman does her, unconsciously, a 
good turn, and saves her from retracing the 
one step she has made in her grandmother's 
good graces, by appearing suddenly and quietly 
in the doorway. 

"The cabman is waiting to be paid, my 
lady," he says, with the slow and measured 
utterance peculiar to his class. " He says that 
his fare is three-and-six, and that if he takes 
up the boxes it will be another shilling." 

Lady Conynghame looks at Psyche. 

" I had forgotten," she says nervously, 
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feeling for the small parse, which Dolly, 
guessing perhaps the demands that might be 
made upon it, has pinched and striven to fill 
from her own poor store — *' How stupid of 

me I " 

It does not strike her that there is anything 
strange in the footman coming to her for the 
money. She knows too little of the manners 
und customs of well-regulated households 
to be able to gauge correctly the customs of 
this one. It is not, indeed, until some little 
time afterwards that she understands that 
the man is — with one exception — like the rest 
of the servants, the carriages, the horses, and 
all the grandeur of Lady Conynghame's estab- 
lishment — hired for the season, to be dismissed 
at the end of it ; and that he is far too well 
acquainted with the long-standing nature of 
Lady Conynghame's small debts to advance 
even a cab-fare on such poor security. 

When he has gone and the cabman is heard 
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labouring up the narrow stairs with the boxes, 
Lady Conynghame turns to her with some 
little hesitation. 

**If you will not mind finding your own 
room, perhaps you could just see where he 
goes. I dare not ask Somers — my maid — to go 
with you. You see " (explanatorily) " she has 
lived with me a great many years, and though 
she is a good creature, I am obliged to give 
her a great deal of her own way. I hope'* 
(turning round with a good deal of sharpness, 
breaking through the aflFectation of manner) 
" that you are accustomed to wait on yourself ? 
If you are not" (with a shrug of her padded 
shoulders), " I do not know what will become 
of you, for I am certain that Somers will 
do nothing for you. In fact" (sinking with 
an air of weariness into a lace-trimmed chair), 
'* she took it very badly when she heard you 
were coming. It cannot be denied that it 
has put us all out a great deal." 
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For a moment the girl stands silent — it 
is all so different from what she has expected — 
the grandmother that she had figured to her- 
self had a heart somewhere under her black 
satin g(?wn ; this one evidently has none. 

" I am very sorry for that/' she says, with 
a sudden swelling of her throat that makes 
speech difficult to her. ^*But indeed" (more 
eagerly), " I shall not need any one to do any- 
thing for me. You know," she goes on, 
doubtful as to whether Lady Conyughame 
does know or not, "that I have but lately 
come from school, and there" (with a little 
smile) "they did not keep maids to wait on 



us." 



"Then," says Lady Conynghame, with an 
air of dismissing the subject, " you had better 
go and take oflF that hat and — " (with a little 
emphatic pause and something that is akin 
to a shudder) — "those boots.. When you have 
got rid of them you will no doubt be glad 
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of a cup of tea. Perhaps" (coldly — ^taking 
Tap a book) '* you will be good enough to ring 
the bell before you go and Marshall will 
l>ring it." 

Up to the present moment Psyche has been 
fairly contented with both hat and boots. 
The hat indeed, a big grey felt one, she has 
teen accustomed to consider as her best and 
most becoming one; and though the boots 
are of country manufacture, and leave some- 
thing to be desired, she had consoled herself 
with the idea that they might be a good deal 
worse. But she consoles herself no longer. 
Under Lady Conynghame's withering glance 
and more withering accents her self-compla- 
cency vanishes into thin air, and the start- 
ling deficiencies of each article of her attire 
become miserably plain to her. 

Judging by Lady Conyngharae's standard 
there can be no doubt that she falls terribly 

short. It would be difficult to imagine a 
VOL. II. 20 
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more complete contrast than she in her 
homely, grey travelling-gown presents to this 
fashionable dressmaker's doll. 

She rings the bell and leaves the room 
without another word. She cannot, in fact, 
trust herself to speak. She is so tired and 
so dispirited that she feels that tears are too 
perilously near. 

She goes up the dark little stairs where the 
odorous London cabman has already gone 
before — having been guided, in his turn, by a 
smutty, middle-aged servant of the charwoman 
species who represents the invisible machinery 
that keeps the small house going, doing all 
the work that Lady Gonynghame's servants 
are far too fine to lay a finger to, and whose 
one paramount and all-important duty in life 
is to keep herself out of sight. 

She performs this duty now. She and the 
cabman have both disappeared, and Psyche 
is left to find her room for herself. 
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On the floor above the drawing-room there 
are two bed-rooms — both empty — both with 
doors wide open. 

One of these, a bower of rose-coloured satin 

and cheap white lace, with a great deal of gilt 

on the walls and a glittering heap of china 

and jewellery on the dressed-np toilet-table, is 

without doubt Lady Conynghame's. Evidently 

asstheticism as represented by sage-green 

^alls and dingy draperies has ascended no 

higher than the drawing-room, and Lady 

Conynghame's native taste reigns here, un- 

tampered by fashion. The other room, less 

gorgeous but quite as comfortable, proves 

by a black silk gown and a fashionable 

bonnet lying on the bed to be already 

occupied, and without doubt belongs to the 

maid. 

She must go yet higher, up a flight of 
stairs still narrower, and — as she distastefully 
perceives — dirtier than the last. 
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On the next and top floor there are three 
rooms. One of them — empty but for her 
boxes, but neither conspicuously swept nor 
garnished — is evidently her own. 

She closes the door and looks around her. 

Certainly, if Lady Conynghame has put 
herself out a great deal to provide for her 
accommodation there are few signs of it here. 
She has been accustomed to think her own 
room at home poor and shabby enough, but by 
comparison with this it seems, to her memory, 
almost handsome. At least, there was room to 
turn round in it, there was air to breathe in it, 
it was a room that even in its old ao^e was 
eminently respectable. This has never at its 
best been anything but a poor little mean 
London attic. 

And it is by no means at its best. Walls 
and ceiling and door are calling out for paint 
and paper. The dimity hangings on the little 
bed have long been strangers to the wash-tub 
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— ^the wash-stand of common painted deal has 
lost a great deal of its paint and gained in 
place of it a good deal of dirt There is, it is 
true, a hasty arrangement of pink calico and 
muslin on the dressing-table, and a glass that 
is so far superior to the rest of the furniture 
that it is evidently borrowed for the occasion ; 
but Psyche is compelled to throw up the two 
little grimy windows to their fullest extent to 
dissipate the close and stifling atmosphere 
before she can even glance at her own dusty 
and dejected face in it. 

When she has accomplished such improve- 
ments as are possible to her — which go little 
beyond a clean face, clean hands, and smoother 
hair — and descends the little stairs, she is 
more willing to acknowledge that beauty 
unadorned is of little value ; more distinctly 
conscious of all the weak points in her 
h amess than ever she has been before in her 
life. 
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It is hardly a consolation to her at that 
moment to remember that her face admits of 
being washed, which fashionable faces evidently 
do not. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

She finds Lady Conynghame seated in the 
darkest corner of the drawing-room, with a 
fragile table of plush and lace in front of her, 
on which is a small tea-service of old Dresden 
china. 

" You must be hungry," she says hospitably. 

" Will you have some tea ? Help yourself to 
bread and butter. '' 

The cups are scarce bigger than doll's cups, 
and on the little costly plate are four slices of 
bread and butter, so thin and delicate that it 
is difiicult to take them up without dropping 
them to fragments. 

Psyche is hungry — so hungry that she feels 
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as if she could almost eat Lady Conynghame 
herself if she were a more tempting morsel, 
and her heart sinks at sight of this unsub- 
stantial fare ; but she is not brave enough to 
protest, and she eats her two wafery slices in 
silence, feeling more hungry when she has 
done that when she began. 

When she moves across the room to replace 
her empty cup, Lady Conynghame watches 
her with eyes of keen and critical appraisal. It 
is impossible for Psyche to flatter herself that 
the gaze is one either of admiration or affec- 
tion — it more nearly resembles the unveiled 
and rather impertinent scrutiny she might 
bestow on a newly-hired servant. 

"Let me have a good look at you," she 
says, suddenly rising and placing her hands 
on the girl's shoulders — " It was impossible 
to guess what you were like in that hat. 
What on earth " (in parenthesis) " induced 
you to wear such an atrocious thing? — felt 
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and beaver and plush in vnnter — nothing 
heavier than straw or silk in summer — 
those are the first principles of art. Turn 
your face round to the light ! '' (suiting the 
action to the word and twisting her round). 

It is a figure of speech to call it light at all, 
but nevertheless Psyche obediently turns her 
face to the windows and allows Lady Conyng- 
hame, with the aid of a pair of gold eye- 
glasses perched on her high-bridged nose, to 
have as good a look at her as she may desire. 

It is, after all, some consolation to be only 
nineteen and to be able to bear being looked at. 

These eye-glasses of Lady Conynghame's 
take the place of the more honest and homely 
spectacles with which most women, who have 
reached the age which she has, presumably, 
arrived at, do not disdain to aid their failing 
sight. It is probable that her eyes are no 
clearer, are perhaps a great deal dimmer, than 
the eyes of other women of her age — for she 
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has gone through more wear and tear, more 
ups and downs of fate and fortune, more 
undaunted struggles to keep her head above 
the surface, than would have sufficed to kill 
a dozen ordinary women, and that without 
the aid of those strong lenses, though she 
may, through the long practice of a life-time, 
guess the fashion of a gown, the shape of 
a hat, she can form but a dim idea of a face. 

Anyhow, it is certain that she now sees 
Psyche clearly, for the first time. 

Her hands drop from the girl's shoulders, and 
she staggers back a pace or two and clutches 
nervously at the mantelpiece — and though 
but a moment before one would have said that 
her face could not change, yet now it changes 
palpably. 

" Did — did no one ever t^ll you how like 
you are to your mother ? " she says, trembling 
visibly. " It — it has given me quite a shock ! 
It is almost " (shuddering and looking at her 
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with a sort of terror) "like the dead come 
back to life ! '' 

It is the first sign of genuine human feeling 
that Psyche has perceived in her. She feels 
that she can forgive her her paint, forgive her 
her affectation, forgive her even her cold and 
ungenerous welcome of herself— if only she 
has a heart somewhere. She looks at her 
wistfully, with suddenly moistened eyes. But 
if she imagines that her grandmother is going 
to fall on her neck weeping, and take her, 
literally or metaphorically, to those poor 
battered remnants of a heart that once per- 
haps beat with some real womanly love for her 
dead mother, she is disappointed. Her very 
next words eff'ectually dispel any such illusion. 

" You ought to have prepared me," she says, 
with feeble, irrational anger, in a shrill and 
high-pitched voice that having forgot its affect- 
ation of tone has become suddenly and undis- 
guisedly an old woman's voice. " If — if I had 
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not always been good to your mother — if I 
had not always done my best for her — and 
no one — no one " (with a quaver) ** can say 
that I did not, I declare that — that I could 
not bear the sight of you ! " 

Then she appears to recollect herself. Per- 
haps the surprise and dismay on the girl's face 
reminds her how very nearly she has forgotten 
her every-day self, and it is almost pitiful to 
see the brave struggle she makes to resume 
her ordinary mask of unemotional calm. 

*' Your face is certainly very like," she says, 
readjusting her glasses and trying to assume 
her former air of cold and cautious criticism, 
though Psyche notices that both voice and 
hands still tremble a little — "most extraordi- 
narily like — but your figure — Well ! " (with a 
laugh that is not entirely successful) "it would 
be difficult to tell what sort of figure you 
have in that gown ! Good heavens I '' (sinking 
gracefully into a chair of whose support, 
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perhaps, she stands in need) — **what can 
your father be thinking of to let his daughters 
go about in such gowns as that ? " 

** I think " says Psyche, with a small fine 
smile, resuming her seat also since she is no 
longer wanted for inspection, "that you can- 
not know much of father, if you suppose he 
troubles himself about his daughter's gowns/' 

** I expect," answers the old woman sharply, 
" that I know a good deal more of him than 
you do. At any rate'' (with an ironical 
laugh), " I had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
before you were born. When he married your 
mother he was the best-dressed man in town, 
and the handsomest, and, though you may 
not believe it, there was no keener critic of a 
woman's dress. He would not have looked at 
a woman in such a gown as that ! " 

" For the matter of that," says Psyche, stung 
into reprisals by this caustic criticism of her 
attire, " I think it may safely be said that 
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he does not look at her now. At any rate '" 
(smiling bitterly), " he does not look at me^ if 
that is what you mean. I am told — Dolly 
tells me " (she goes on hurriedly) " that the 
resemblance you see to my mother he also 
sees in me, and it has the same effect which 
you seemed to think possible — he cannot bear 
the sight of me ! " 

But to this Lady Conynghame says no- 
thing. 

"I confess it appears strange to me" — the 
girl goes on with a wistful look into the 
painted immovable face. "I think ... it 
seems to me that if I had loved any one very 
much, I should like to be reminded of her. 
Should not youl" 

"That depends" (drily). 

For a moment the girl regards her atten- 
tively, but there is evidently no more to be 
got out of her, good or bad, and — not without 
an effort — she abandons the subject which is 
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SO sore an one to her, a little ashamed of the 
emotion she has displayed about it. 

" As to the dress," she says, throwing herself 
back in her chair and trying to speak lightly, 
'* we have always done our best — Dolly and 
I — and if our best has been very bad, that is 
the fault of our poverty rather than our taste 
— we have had so little money to spend on it. 
You know — I suppose you cannot fail to 
know that father is very poor." 

" Your father is a fool I " says Lady 
Conynghame trenchantly. " When he married 
your mother, though he was not a rich man 
as men go in these days, when so much money 
is made in trade, and tradesmen take their 
place in society and vie with the old landed 
gentry — yet he was exceedingly well off. It 
is incredible '' (hotly) " how he can have 
managed to get rid of his money. Of course," 
she goes on retrospectively, speaking to herself, 
and forgetting perhaps who is her listener, 
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** I always knew that he was a fool, but I 
thought in those days that a fool was more 
easily managed than a wise man. Well ! " 
(with a short laugh) "that is one of the 
notions that I have outlived. There is no 
one in the world more obstinate than a fool. 
When he once takes an idea into his head, 
he sticks to it. They tell me " (with a laugh 
that more nearly approaches to genuine hu- 
mour than any that Psyche has as yet heard 
from her) *' that he has taken to writing 
poetry, and publishes his poems on parchment 
paper with white satin bindings, at his own 
expense. It seems to me " (witheringly) ** that 
he would do better to spend the money on his 
daughter's dress 1 " 

Perhaps Psyche shares this opinion, but she 
is not of a mind to tell her so. 

"After all," says the other after a little 
pause, spent perhaps in contemptuous con- 
templation of the egregious folly of her son- 
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in-law, or on the unaccountable inequality of a 

fate which bestows money on those who know 

so little how to spend it — "it concerns me 

very little what he has done with it. It is 

certain " (with bitter emphasis) " that if he had 

kept it, / should never have been any the 

better for it. I have neither seen nor heard of 

him since your mother died, and I suppose" 

with a scornful laugh) "that I should have 

neither seen nor heard of him to the end of 

the chapter, if it had not occurred to him 

that he could make use of me." 

And to all this Psyche answers nothing. 

What indeed is there that she can say ? She 

only listens with a disgust that grows and 

deepens with every word. So keen is the 

repulsion with which this old woman inspires 

her that she could almost find it in her heart 

to wish herself back in Coombe-Avon again. 

"But all that concerns us is, what is the 

best that can be done for you ? " says Lady 
VOL. n. 21 
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Conynghame, cutting short her reflections on 
Mr. Dalrymple's merits, and bringing that sound 
common-sense, which has carried her more or 
less successfully through so many of the battles 
of life, to bear on the subject. "I do not 
pretend to you that it is not a great burden 
to me at my time of life to bring out a young 
girl, but, having undertaken it, I shall try 
to do it as I hope I do everything " (with 
modest self-complacency) — "pretty well, and 
the first thing — the very first thing — ^is to 
get you decently clothed. I do not suppose," 
she goes on consideringly, "that it would 
be possible for Fridoline to manage it under 
a week, and during that week you must 
not let any one set eyes on you. I will 
take you to her in the brougham with a thick 
veil on, and we will get her to promise the 
things as soon as possible." 

" Surely," says Psyche in a small and doubt- 
ful voice, greatly dismayed at the prospect 
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of a week's invisibility, '*she could make 
a gown in less time than tliat." 

*' A gown ! " cries Lady Conynghame, break- 
ing into a shrill peal of laughter that so 
disturbs and distorts her face that Psyche 
regards her with frightened expectation. "Good 
heavens, chUd ! Where were you brought up ? 
A gown ! — a dozen gowns at least ; and have 
you forgotten all the other things — ^the boots, 
the gloves, the hats, the bonnets, the parasols, 
the undercloljiing ? I do not mind predicting, 
from what I have seen of your clothes, that 
you have not one of all these things that could 
bear to show its face in London. I think 
indeed you might save yourself the trouble 
of unpacking your boxes, and leave them as 
they are, in case you might ever go back to 
Coombe-Avon." 

" In case I go back ! " repeats Psyche with 
suddenly rising alarm. " Surely — no doubt 
— I hope ..." stainmering and bungling 
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between the necessity to leave no doubt 
in the matter and her desire not to be 
discourteous — " that father has made it clear 
that I can only stay with you — a, short 
time. He cannot *' (with growing fear) " have 
led you to believe that I was going to stay 
always ? Indeed " (most earnestly) '* much as 
I should no doubt like it in — in some ways, 
yet I could not bear to leave Dolly for very 
long ! '' 

" Do not be alarmed/' says the old woman 
drily. " I can assure you that my hopes have 
not been unduly raised. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible " (with a chuckle of amusement) '^ that the 
prospect would have no more charms for me 
than it appears to have for you. But all the 
same, if I were you " (with emphasis), " I con- 
fess that I should not altogether look forward 
with pleasure to returning home, and " (more 
slowly) "I think — ^with good management — 
there may be no occasion for you to do so." 
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Then as the girl answers nothing — not 
indeed entirely grasping her meaning — 

" There is no good denying that you start 
with grave drawbacks," she goes on dis- 
cursively. ** In the first place — though, 
Heaven knows, there is little distinction in 
being presented at court in these days, when 
one meets one's butcher and baker and candle- 
stick-maker there, and jogs elbows with one's 
tailor and carriage-maker — yet there will be 
plenty of people to notice and comment on the 
omission. I dare say " (reflectively) *4n a little 
while — when these sort of people — the Man- 
chester and Birmingham people — have quite 
got the upper hand, and have pushed us out of 
all the old places, it will be considered bad 
style to go to court — ^but it has not come to 
that yet." 

" And " — asks Psyche, with a sudden colour 
flaming in her cheeks, and a sudden spirit 
firing her voice — *^if other people go — why 
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should not I ? Goodness knows " (parenthet- 
ically) " that I do not want to — that I had 
never thought of it until now ; but if it is a 
necessary part of one's duty, what is to 
prevent it ? " 

" Perhaps," says Lady Conynghame caustic- 
ally, "you had better ask your father that- 
It appears to me " (with cold disapproval) 
*'that you have a greater talent for asking 
questions than I have for answering them/' 

" And," says Psyche, after a moment's pause 
during which her temper, galled beyond 
endurance, has been getting the upper hand 
of her — and leads her altogether to disregard 
this last plain hint — "what are the other 
drawbacks.? Do not you think that I may 
as well hear them all while I am about it ? " 

But Lady Conynghame, though possessed of 
a fine temper of her own, is by no means 
disposed to make allowance for other people's. 

" They seem to me so apparent that they 
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hardly need pointing out/' she says with 
marked coldness, rising as she speaks. " If" 
(slowly) "there were no others — it cannot 
be denied that a girl without money has 
not much chance in these days when the 
married women are all to the fore — and men 
are not such fools as they try to appear. All 
our beauties" (shaking out her skirts and 
arranging the little nest of golden curls at 
a neighbouring glass) "are married women, 
and they are most of them " (with a little 
laugh) " not unapproachable. Men can amuse 
themselves without paying too heavy a price 
for it. But '' (consolingly) " I do not despair. 
With good luck — and good luck only means 
being cleverer than one's fellows — I have no 
doubt we may succeed." 

For a moment the girl is speechless — dumb 
with disgust and dismay. Yet such is the 
power of the old woman's dominant manner 
that it almost seems to her that unless she 
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lifts up her voice in protest then and there, 
she will be taken and married before she 
knows where she is. 

" Stop, Grannie ! " she cries, hurriedly put- 
ting out a hand to detain her as she moves 
away. " I cannot start under false pretences. 
I — you must understand — that — that — I do 
not want to be married." 

But the words almost die on her lips under 
the withering contempt of the look that is 
turned upon her. It requires all her courage 
to give them even such faint and halting 
utterance. 

" Do — not — want — to — be — ^married ! " she 
repeats with a mocking disdain that passes 
expression. " For heaven's sake — if we are to 
get on with each other at all — let us drop such 
poor affectations. For my own part I never 
could see the good of being a humbug when 
there was nothing to be gained by it. Every 
woman " — (with absolute decision) — " wants to 
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be married — and what is desirable in most 
cases is necessary in yours." 

There she gathers up her skirts and moves 
to the door — and though tight boots and 
rheumatic limbs have a good deal impaired 
the grace of her movements they are not 
without dignity and stateliness. 
At the door she turns. 

"I am horribly tired," she says with a 
yawn which she strangles at its birth — being 
dangerous to the nature of her complexion. 
"Your father timed your arrival, as he does 
everything, so badly that I was compelled to 
give up my drive, and there is nothing " (with 
a threatening of another yawn) " so wearying 
as staying at home on a warm afternoon. 
If I do not have half-an-hour's rest before I 
dress for dinner, I shall not be fit to be 
seen — and I have a couple of balls at which 
I must show myself afterwards. You see 
we are in the thick of it just now." Then 
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as she opens the door — "I have told them 
to get you something to eat at eight o'clock, 
and '' (vaguely) " you will find plenty of 
books and things about somewhere to amuse 
you. Ta-ta ! " 

And with a nod of her old head and a 
wave of her hand she is gone. 

And Psyche is alone. 

She falls back into her chair, and for full 
five minutes meditates on her grandmother. 
Indeed she is of so unexpected a nature, so 
altogether out of the ordinary ran of grand- 
mothers, that she presents an almost endless 
field for speculation. 

After five minutes' vain attempt to fathom 
her, she abandons her as a bad job, and looks 
about her with a vague and idle curiosity, 
examining the little drawing-room with an 
attention which she has not until now been 
able to bestow upon it. 

She might, if she could so understand it. 
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fiad a clue in it to Lady Conjmghame's nature, 
for, like a great many other rooms, it strongly 
resembles its owner. The velvet and lace and 
fringe on the chairs and tables, cover old and 
worn-out frames ; little heaps of dust and dirt 
linger behind the curtains, brushed just out of 
sight, and about them there hangs a heavy 
and uncleanly smell, that is but half-disguised 
by a strong superficial odour that was certainly 
bought at the perfumer s, and was not born of 
wholesome habits — of fresh air and soap and 
water. 

The china, of whose value she can form but 
an indefinite guess, has evidently, like Lady 
Conynghame, once been good to look at, but 
is now — also like Lady Conynghame — a great 
deal the worse for wear. It is chipped and 
cracked, and has been broken and joined up 
again, but it is liberally displayed on a great 
deal of cotton-backed velvet, with its cracks to 
the wall and its best side outwards. Every- 
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thing turns its best side outwards, and the 
other side is an unsavoury and unsightly one. 
The little back-room is worse than the 
front, being less liable to criticism and observ- 
ation. It is a room to receive in — a room to 
show off in — but not — most certainly, most 

t 

emphatically — not a room to live in. 

The only sign of occupation that Psyche can 
discover lies in an open book, thrown face 
downwards on the couch, and being fond of 
novels, and horribly short of something to do, 
she takes it up and begins to read at the page 
where it Ues open. 

She has lived too far out of the gossip of 
the world to learn from the name that it is 
a book which, having been condemned by the 
critics and those who might reasonably be 
supposed to know something about it, as 
unwholesome and improper reading, and unfit 
for modest women's eyes, has found its way 
to all libraries and most homes, and achieved 
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a greater success than any novel of the day. 
To some indeed it goes furtively — is hidden 
under pillows, and read under the rose. But 
Lady Conynghame, though she is at a good 
deal of pains to conceal the cracks in her china, 
the shortcomings of the appointments of her 
household, is not so particular as to any small 
blemishes on her morals. 

Here it lies conspicuously open, with its 
pretty pale blue cover apparent to all eyes, and 
its unlovely pages waiting to be read. But 
Psyche has not read half-a-dozen of them 
before she flings it away from her, with a little 
red flush on her pretty white cheeks, and a 
vague sense of shame and indiscretion at 
having read even so much. Whatever it may 
become under Lady Conynghame's tuition, her 
taste is not yet sufficiently educated to appre- 
ciate the full flavour of this fashionable novel. 

She looks at it as it lies discarded on the 
rug, with a shudder of disgust and aversion, 
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and feels almost as if in touching it she 
has received some ineradicable taint. Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere of the room, moral and 
, physical, oppresses and sickens her. 

There are none, so the wise men tell us, so 
liable to the deadly influence of miasma as 
they who come to it, fresh from purer air. 
And she has come straight from a country life 
— spent almost entirely out of doors — to this 
little unwholesome London house. Straight 
from Dorothy to Lady Conynghame. 

She tries to shake off the weight that seems 
to be pressing so heavily upon her. The 
craving for freer light, for purer air, leads her 
to the window, and she furtively draws up the 
heavy blinds — not without some lurking fear 
that Lady Conynghame may come in and dis- 
cover her in the act. 

Outside the sun is. shining with tempered 
brightness, the lovely June day is dying. 
The carriages are rolling home from the park. 
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She looks at them wistfully. There are 
open barouches, with pretty and well-dressed 
girls, and almost equally pretty and well- 
dressed mothers ; showy victorias, with showy 
horses, and showy women in them ; and now 
and then a showy child, dressed in worthy 
imitation of its mother. Psyche regards them 
with a genuine admiration, and a lurking 
mistrust which might make them smile, if 
they could understand it. 

" Is it possible," she asks herself, sickening 
and doubting, "that they are so fair outside 
— so black inside . . . that those mothers 
are like the mothers in the book she has just 
read, and whose plot she has dimly fathomed ? '' 

So heavy — so deadly is the taint that is 
creeping over her, that almost she is inclined 
to believe it, when suddenly there comes to her 
— straight from God's own heaven — a remem- 
brance of one who is altogether different from 
these — a woman with pure brow, with modest 
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eyes and untainted heart, and who, although 
she bears her part in life, as they must whom 
God has put into it, is absolutely and entirely 
** unspotted from the world." 

And the thought of Dolly saves her. The 
deadly unbelief in all things good and all things 
pure, which is perhaps the surest forerunner of 
the loss of all goodness and purity, is dispelled 
as unwholesome mists are dispelled by health- 
giving sunlight. The world that contains 
Dolly could not contain so foul a woman as 
that whose picture she has just read. 

It is all a lie — a sickening and deadly lie — 
but it deceives her no longer. She looks out 
with eyes a little dim with tears, born of 
the sudden tender remembrance of Dolly, and 
yet with delight and admiration, no longer 
darkened by doubt and mistrust. It seems 
such? a wonderful scene, and all the women'are, 
from this point of view, so good to look at. 

She has never thought very much of herself, 
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but she has never felt so small, or stood so 
low in her own opinion, as she stands at this 
minute, looking out from her hidden comer, 
in her old grey gown, at these fashionably- 
dressed people. 

It has always seemed strange and wonder- 
ful enough that Darrell should have admired 
and loved her, but it seems doubly strange 
now. Indeed it requires all her faith in him, 
all her tender memories of his most earnest 
assurances of that love, to be able to credit it. 

And yet — so strong is its power — stronger 
even than the vanity, the ambition, the desire 
to show oflf, and be at the summit of fashion, 
which appear sometimes to have become the 
master-passions which make the world go 
round — ^that to be in the same city with her 
lover, to know herself nearer to him, to be sure 
that some day, sooner or later, she must come 
face to face with him, she can endure all the 
hardships that surround her, the discomfort 
VOL. n. 22 
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of the mean little bed-room, the stifling con- 
finement of this showy little gim-crack draw- 
ing-room, the hunger, the loneliness — and 
yes, she can endure even Lady Conynghame 
herself ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

The week of probation is over, and the first 
night of Psyche's entry into the world of 
pleasure and fashion has arrived. 

Which of us who have taken, some may-be 
but a few, some a great many paces along 
life's rough highway cannot recall some first 
night or day, when, with a light heart and a 
fearless spirit, believing neither in ills nor 
disappointments, we took the broad irretrace- 
able step which divides boyhood from manhood, 
girlhood from womanhood? The path that 
lay ahead of us seemed all strewn with rose 
leaves then — goodly to the sight, sweet to the 
smell — and though mayhap they have grown 
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scentless and withered, and have turned to 
dead ashes beneath the heavy tread of years, — 
should we have believed it though an ange^ 
from heaven had prophesied it to us then, — or 
believing, have cared ? It is the prerogative 
of youth to live only for the present. When 
we are very young the past has no place in 
our memories, the future no hold on our 
anxieties. 

Psyche, for her part, has for this one night 
in her life at least, no thought for the morrow. 

All her heart is concentrated in the one most 
passionate desire to meet her lover. By fre- 
quent dwelling on — ^by constant mental reiter- 
ation, his words and looks, nay, his very 
kisses have become weak and unreal as things 
that have happened in a dream. 

She is longing — as they only who have 
suflfered absolute silence and separation can 
long — for some visible and tangible proof of 
her lover's reality, of her lover's love. 
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She is, moreover, possessed by a not un- 
natural desire to show him how well it is 
possible for her to look. 

For the Psyche who ascends the stairs of 
a certain fashionable London house on this 
night of the 15th of June, 18 — , in Lady 
Conynghame^s wake, is a very diflferent Psyche 
from the one who arrived travel- stained and 
weary, in her ill-fashioned gown, a week ago. 

London dressmakers, hair-dressers, boot- 
makers, and all their lesser satellites have 
done their best or their worst for her, and it 
may fairly be admitted that up to the present 
point they have rather improved her than 
spoilt her. 

The dressmaker, being a clever woman, has 
had the sense to let well alone, and to use her 
art rather to aid nature than to hide it. 

Her gown, of thick ivory-white satin, hang- 
ing in straight, heavy folds that fit so subtly 
to her lovely figure that they reveal where 
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they pretend to conceal, has no ornament but 
a border of braided pearls at the hem and 
round the neck, and is the perfection of 
audacious simplicity. A less beautiful or a 
less youthful woman could not dare to wear it, 
but Psyche's round young neck and arms, 
soft-tinted as a cream rose-leaf. Psyche's small 
bronze head and deep glowing eyes, in which 
the fire of suppressed excitement has lit so 
bright a light, come triumphantly out of the 
ordeal. 

It would be difficult indeed to tell where the 
gown ends and the neck begins, but for the 
tucker of old yellow lace, which at the last 
moment she has sewn in with her own fingers, 
despite all Lady Conynghame's remonstrances 
and sneering assurances that she would not 
find it over low when she got into the room 
and saw the other women's. 

But whether it be due to her gown, or her 
dress, or her novelty — perhaps a little to all 
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three, and mostly to the last — it is certain that 
she is not allowed to ascend even the staircase 
without experiencing with a good deal of sur- 
prise what broad and unveiled stares men and 
women — presumably well-bred — will permit 
themselves in society. 

There is not, it is true, that difficulty 
in getting up which may be experienced 
on a great many staircases in the height of the 
season, for the house which Lady Conynghame 
had chosen for the first introduction of her 
grand-daughter is an exceptionally good one 
regarded from a ball-giving point of view. 

It may indeed be surmised that the very 
best houses, regarded from another and more 
critical point of view, are no longer open to 
her, and that those who are inclined to pride 
themselves on a certain moral exclusiveness 
and who in spite of usage and fashion stick to 
their own ideas of what a woman ought to be, 
and do not consider that sixty or seventy odd 
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years are of themselves suflScient to wash out 
the follies and scandals of youth, have long 
ago turned the cold shoulder on her, and 
figuratively, if not literally, shut their doors 
in her face. But it is certain that these are 
the exceptions, and that in most houses she 
is an accepted, if not an honoured guest. She 
is in truth very near being what she considers 
herself — an important and almost indispensable 
adjunct of the London season. A woman who 
is seen everywhere, known everywhere, and 
almost by every one. 

And from the long list of fashionable and 
not over- exclusive houses — which, after all, 
form the large majority — she has chosen one 
of the best. 

. The hostess, Mrs. Tremenheere Lawson, 
possesses all the most necessary qualifications 
for her part — a big and well-appointed house, 
unlimited wealth, a face and figure that are 
presentable without being too good-looking, a 
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taking manner, and a husband who is all 
that can be desired in a fashionable woman's 
husband, having an infinite capacity for 
making money and for eflfacing himself. 

Her rooms, her flowers, her suppers, her 
musicians, her floor, are all the very best of 
their kind, and the only qualifications neces- 
sary to her guests are that they should be 
neither unattractive nor unamusing — or at all 
events, not both unattractive and unamusing. 

These being facts that society had long ago 
discovered, her balls were among the most 
popular in London ; and though they could 
not be said to possess the exclusiveness of some 
more aristocratic houses, neither could they be 
accused of that deadly flavour of dulness which 
pervades some most fashionable entertainments. 

But though the rooms are large — so large 
that it is not only possible to see and be seen 
in them — but also, which is a good deal rarer, 
to be able to dance in them, there is alwavs a 
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oortain contingeat ia every London ball-room, 
who hang about the doorways, and block up 
the entrances. 

And of these Psyche, like all the rest, has to 
run the gauntlet. 

She is not allowed to pass unnoticed, and 
indeed her face is lovely enough in its first 
freshness and youth to make its mark anywhere. 

" Look at that girl coming up the stairs," 
says a little sharp-eyed woman, who forms one 
of a group who are standing chatting at the 
chief entrance into the ball-room, with that 
fine disregard for other people's convenience 
which characterizes English crowds. " What a 
strange gown I Does not she look like Iphigenia 
going to the sacrifice ? " 

"A very pretty Iphigenia," says the man 
whom she addresses — " Who in the world can 
she be ? I am sure " (with some animation) 
" that I have never seen her before." 

"She is with Lady Conynghame — look! 
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she is speaking to her/' says another. " That 
horrible old woman ! — One sees her dreadful 
painted face everywhere. For my part " (with 
a shudder), " I cannot bear the sight of her. 
She is like a death's-head at a feast, a sort of 
memento mori^ to remind one of what one may 
come to ! I cannot imagine why people ask 
her." 

** Because," says a man with a quiet, cynical 
face, and who is a good deal older than these 
others — " though she has outlived her beauty, 
she has kept her tongue, which is almost as 
effective. I am not sure " (with a little smile) 
"that I would not as soon take her in to 
dinner as take in the prettiest woman in 
London. She is very wicked, I am afraid ; 
but " (with another smile) " she is very 
amusing." 

" Very scandalous, you mean," says the 
other, sharply, " which I suppose comes to the 
same thing. I hear she kills more reputations 
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in a day than any other woman in a lifetime. 
I expect " (shrewdly) " that is why they aU 
ask her ; they are afraid if they do not she 
will say something against them." 

" It must be Lady Conynghame's grand- 
daughter," says the woman who spoke first, 
still regarding Psyche with a fixed stare — " the 
one she has been talking so much about — do 
not you know ? She is " (with a sneer) " to 
cut out all our beauties. There has never been 
anything seen like her since Lady Conyng- 
hame's time ! " 

" Lady Conynghame's grand-daughter ! " 
says the other, with a laugh of real humour. 
" Do you mean that you credit that old woman 
with having had a child ! Imagine her " (bub- 
bling over into irrepressible mirth) " dandling 
a baby in her arms." 

"Nevertheless, she did have a child," says 
the man who spoke before ; " and though 
you may not believe it, she was one of the 
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most beautiful women I ever saw in my life. 
She " (with a sigh) " was the first Iphigenia. 
She was offered up as a sacrifice on the altar 
of her mother's debts — and her mother's 
diplomacy." 

" Was not there some story about her ? " 
says an older woman, who has been standing 
quietly in the background, listening and look- 
ing. **Did not her husband ill-treat her, or 
did not she run away, or something ? " 

" H— ush ! " 

The hush is due to the fact that Lady 
Conynghame and her grand-daughter are at 
this very moment passing through the doorway 
where they are standing. 

K indeed the one of them had not been 
really deaf — or so conveniently deaf that she 
would never permit herself to hear anything 
that might tend to her own disadvantage — 
and the other in that state of concentrated 
excitement which very nearly approaches to 
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" stage-fright," they could scarcely have failed 
to catch the last words. 

Once launched in the ball-room, Psyche's 
success no longer remains a matter of doubt. 
For though beauty is in itself no assured 
guarantee of success in a ball-room, and the 
very prettiest women are often left to look on 
while others — better known or -more popular — 
dance, yet in this instance Lady Conynghame, 
of whom her worst enemies would not deny 
that she is a clever woman, has so paved the 
way for her grand-daughter's appearance, that 
failure is hardly possible to her. 

And though maybe there are handsomer 
women in the room, women better qualified to 
hold their own in the long run ; women, who 
having beauty have by no means desired to 
hide it under a bushel ; women, who having 
none have yet so loudly and persistently laid 
claim to it that people have at last almost 
taken them at their own valuation — ^yet they 
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all lack the one most potent charm which 
Psyche possesses. With their looks and their 
attitudes, their words and their doings, all 
they who can look into shop-windows or read 
society-journals, are already most drearily 
familiar. 

Whatever they may be, good or bad, 
beautiful or unbeautiful, they are not new. 
Every one already knows everything about 
them — they have taken care of that. But 
Psyche is new. 

For this one* night, at least, she enjoys a 
triumph which a good many women might 
find it in their hearts to envy her — but for 
which some of them, if they could understand 
how dearly it is likely to be bought, might, 
with all their hearts, pity her. Before she 
well knows where she is her card is nearly 
full, and it is only by the exercise of the most 
transparent artifices that she is able to save 
two of her dances. 
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For she has not parted with the hope that 
Darrell may yet come. Has not Lady 
Conynghame told her that all the best men in 
London were to be met at Mrs. Tremenheere 
Lawson's ?— and is she not sure that he is, 
not only one of the best, but the very best of 
aU? 

For the first two dances she is mainly occu- 
pied by the desire not to disgrace herself, for 
dancing in a London drawing-room, however 
large, is a very different thing, as she discovers 
to her cost, to doing one's steps in a half- 
empty school-room, with a girl for one's 
partner. 

Her first two partners are, as chance will 
have it, both young, both active, and both 
inveterate dancers ; and being neither of them 
disposed to lose so good an occasion of showing 
themselves with so pretty a girl, they give her 
very little breathing-space, only filling up the 
pauses between the dances with those broad 
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and full-flavoured compliments which they 
have been accustomed to find acceptable. 

The third is very different to these others. 

At a first glance Psyche imagines him to be 
very young and very foolish, at her second 
very old and very quizzical. He is, in fact, 
neither the one nor the other, but has a way 
of using an eye-glass, and assuming at his 
pleasure a fatuous or a cynical expression, 
which has bewildered a good many people more 
experienced than she is. 

He is an unhappy young man, who, not 

from any personal attractions of his own, but 

simply because fate made him the heir to a 

very old name and a very large fortune, has 

been so hunted and worried by ambitious 

mothers and still more ambitious daughters, 

that he has been driven into assuming a 

misogynistic character which is by no means 

natural to him. 

He is, by nature, as well inclined to admire 
VOL. n. 23 
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pretty girls, and to be friends with them all, 
as any man in the world, but the danger of 
paying any one of them any particular atten- 
tions has driven him into bestowing them on 
less legitimate objects. 

He has thereby obtained a reputation which 
has rather increased his value in some women's 
eyes. And the fact of his dancing at all, still 
more of his dancing with a young and un- 
married woman, is sufficient of itself to attract 
a good deal of attention and excite a good 
deal of surprise. 

But Psyche is quite unaware of her own 
good fortune. It is indeed one of those pieces 
of good fortune which require some superior 
information to enable one to appreciate them 
at their due value. 

After the first turn, during which she gets 
more bumps and bruises than during the 
whole of the previous dances, he stops 
abruptly. 
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" Do you like dancing ? " he says, when he 
has arranged himself and his eye-glass and 
taken a good look at her. 

<^ Ye— 8 " (dubiously)—" I think I do." 

A minute ago she would have answered 
with much more determination. Now her 
opinion is a good deal modified by the fact 
that there are two distinct scratches on her 
pretty white arms. 

"Well" (with emphasis), "I hate it. In 
fact I am a good deal of the opinion that life 
would be tolerable but for its diversions. 
Perhaps," he goes on with candour, "it is 
because I dance so abominably. I do not go 
through a round dance once in a year, and I 
do it vilely — do I not ? " 

" I am not sure," says Psyche, hesitatingly, 
divided between her natural honesty and her 
desire not to hurt his feelings, "that you 
might not do it worse. At any rate" (with 
animation), " we did not look so ridiculous as 
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those two, for instance," indicating a couple 
who are moving slowly in a small circle under 
the chandelier, the man with his head thrown 
well back, his ann well thrown out sawing 
the air, the woman with her blonde head 
drooping on his shoulder. "No one — not 
even our worst enemies — could say that we 
languished ? " 

"That is consoling at all events," says he, 
with a laugh. " But look around you — look 
at them all — and tell me honestly if you do 
not think we are very like barbarians in the 
manner of our amusements ? It is monstrous " 
(with disgust) " that a couple of hundred or so 
of more or less educated people should meet 
each other for the sole purpose of gyrating 
round a room with their arms round each 
other's waists in an atmosphere like this. If 
we are so sportive, so full of innocent spirits 
that we must gariibol about like a flock of 
young lambs, for heaven's sake let us do it in 
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the open air, and with plenty of room to do it 
in. For my part " (losing his animation and 
sulfeidiug into sentiment), " I find that it 
needs a very strong inducement to make me 
dance a round dance in a London ball-room." 

His look and his accent convey to her, as 
strongly as looks and accents can, that site is 
that strong inducement. 

But she is too dense, or too little vain to 
take the compliment as it is intended. 

"And I," she answers slowly, her eyes 
dilating with sudden tenderness as she thinks 
of her lover, " can imagine that under certain 
conditions dancing would be heavenly. But 
all the same " (turning to him with cheerful 
friendliness), "if you do not like it why do 
you dance ? Would not you rather sit down ? 
I assure you " (kindly and reassuringly), " that 
I would just as soon dance with any one else." 
Then perceiving from his face the back-handed 
nature of this compliment : " I mean " (flushing 
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and stammering), '* that I would not for the 
world you should dance if you do not like it." 

" And I would not for the world give Jrou 
up to any one else/' he says heartily, more 
genuinely amused than he has been for a 
very long time. "Do not you understand 
that I should not have had a chance of know- 
ing you if I had not danced with you — and 
that I would dance till doomsday with you, if 
you would let me? Shall we take another 
turn ? I dare say " (hopefully) " that we shall 
get on better this time." 

With this cheerful prospect they plunge 
once more into the thick and heat of the fray. 
She is not at all elated by the nature of her 
conquest— not indeed aware that half the 
unmarried women in the room would give 
their ears for such a compliment as he, who 
has learned to be so chary and so mindful of 
his words, has just paid her. She is only 
charitably afraid of hurting his feelings if 
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she altogether refuses to dance again. And 
her charity is so far rewarded that she comes 
out of it with fewer knocks and collisions 
than she could reasonably have expected. 
Their next halt brings them, as chance has 
it, full in view of a big red-satin couch where 
Lady Conynghame is ranged with other wall- 
flowers, looking on, and the girl perceives 
with some astonishment that she is nodding 
her head and showing her teeth with gestures 
of approbation and encouragement. 

"Who in the world is that dreadful old 
woman ? " says her partner, adjusting his 
eye-glass, which has gone adrift in the last 
encounter. " And whatever is she wagging 
her head about ? Does not she look like 
an old Chinese mandarin — as if a good crack 
would knock it off altogether ? " 

" That is my grandmother. Lady Conyng- 
hame," says Psyche demurely, regarding him 
gravely. " Do not you know her ? " 
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" Lady Conynghame — your grandmother 1 " 
he stammers, flushing scarlet — ^both his wit 
and his fluency abruptly deserting him. " Of 
course I know her — every one knows her. 
But I assure you" (in horrible confusion) "I 
am as blind as a bat — I cannot see two inches 
off my nose. I am constantly cutting my 
best friends." 

" Do not apologize," she says dryly — "you 
had better leave it alone. In fact " (with a 
suspicion of laughter round the corners of 
her mouth and in her eyes), "no amount of 
patching up will ever heal my wounded 
feelings." 

" I wish to heaven," he mutters to himself 
ruefully, " I could pretend I meant some other 
old woman ; but hang it ! there is not another 
on the seat." 

This being the case, he has the sense to take 
her at her word and leave it alone — ^the sense 
too, to perceive that he has not wounded her 
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on a very sensitive point, and after a mo- 
ment she takes pity on bis discomfited 
silence. 

" Tell me," she says, turning the subject, 
" about some of the people here. You need 
not" (with a malicious smile) "be afraid to tell 
the truth, for I assure you" (laughing), "you 
have already found out the only relation or 
friend I have in the room. Who, for instance, 
is that pretty woman in the black gown .and 
water-lilies ? I seem to know her face." 

" One would have to be blind indeed not to 
know it," says he, obeying her with alacrity. 
" It has been photographed, sketched, and 
exhibited, in every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable attitude, until one sickens at the 
sight of it. Two years ago she was one of our 
beauties. We used to climb on chairs and 
stand on each other's shoulders to get a sight 
of her. Well 1 " (dryly) " we do not climb 
on chairs now, — we hardly turn our heads 
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when she passes. Our beauties, like our 
fashions, never out-last two seasons/' 

" She is pretty," says Psyche, regarding 
her critically with her head on one side. 
" Very pretty — and she looks sweet and 
pleasant ; but I do not, — honestly — I do not 
think she is a beauty." 

" No ; that is the mistake of it 1 " he 
answers, with that native good sense which 
is apt to break through his affectation of man- 
ner. "If we had let her alone, she would 
have been a pretty woman and a clever 
woman— very much admired, no doubt, in 
her own sphere ; — ^but we would, in one of 
our fatuous caprices, elevate her to the pin- 
nacle of fashion. We made a fool of her — 
and the result was inevitable. She has come 
down with a run to find her own level. If 
those sort of people " (sagely) " would but un- 
derstand that they are only the butterflies of 
a day, and have the sense to disappear when 
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their day is over, it would be much better 
for them." 

" Poor things ! " (with some pity — bom 
perhaps of a fellow-feeling). 

'* Do you see that big young man ? Look, 
that one who flounders about like a whale 
in an aquarium," he goes on bent on amusing 
her, and making her forget \i\% faux-paa. " He 
ran away with his sister's governess a week 
or two ago — and his mamma ran after him 
and brought him back. They say" (chuck- 
ling) "that he cried all the way home, and 
that she gave him sugar-plums." 

" Unhappy young man ! Why did he not 
stick to his governess ? " 

She says it absently enough. His lively 
prattle goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
She indeed scarce hears it. Her eyes are 
roaming hither and thither, seeking the one 
face without which the room seems empty — 
the evening. dull and void to her — seeking 
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it — but not finding it. And the night is 
growing late and her heart sick with hope 
deferred. 

But he chatters on in blissful uncon- 
sciousness. 

** Those big men never have any pluck — 
they are mostly fools," he answers disdain- 
fully. " Now look at that little woman — the 
one in the black and red sort of Mephis- 
topheles gown. She has more courage in 
her little finger than he in his whole body. 
She is the best goer across country, almost the 
best shot, and certainly the best card-player 
I ever met, — and she would beat a bargee at 
slang. That fat man she is dancing with 
is a Jew. He is very sweet on her; he 
pays all her card-debts." 

^' And " (trying to feel some interest), *^ she 
is going to marry him, I suppose ? " 

** Going to marry him 1 " with a laugh. 
" Why, she has been married half-a-dozen 
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years ! I thought everybody knew that ! 
She is the wife of Langley the great traveller. 
He is always away somewhere — he does not 
much care where — so long as it is somewhere 
where no one has ever been before." 

" But," she says, turning on him her wide- 
open, bewildered eyes, " I thought you said 
that this man was in love with her — and she 
had taken his money ? " 

For a moment he looks at her furtively. 

" I beg your pardon," he says abruptly. 
" I ought to have understood that my stories 
are beneath your comprehension. I ought" 
(with some heat) " to be ashamed of myself." 

But she does not hear him. His apology 
and his contrition are alike thrown away. He 
might indeed be talking in a dead language 

■ 

for all she understands of it. For while he 
is yet speaking her hand closes on his arm, 
her eyes dilate, and her face pales with sudden 
and strong excitement. 
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He has come I He is here ! Far away 
among the dancers she has caught sight of his 
face — the one face that out of all this strange 
and unfamiliar crowd belonofs to her. 

He is close upon her now — so close that 
the gown of the woman with whom he is 
dancing brushes against her feet, so close 
that she can hear his voice — could almost, 
if she dared, stretch out her hand and touch 
him, and in another moment he has passed 
her without seeing her. 

Her lips quiver with a sickening and deadly 
disappointment that it is impossible for her 
altogether to conceal. 

"Are you faint?" says her partner, cou- 
cernedly. "Come out of the room, and I 
will get you a seat. You have no idea *' (with 
some alarm) " how white you look." 

** No, no," she says trying to smile. " Wait 
a moment — only a moment. Hark ! it is 
just over." 
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She cannot for the life of her say more. 
The music is slackening and dying away. 
Her eyes strain after those two figures. 
Through all the mazes of the dancers, she 
follows the woman's gold-coloured gown — 
never losing sight of it for a single instant. 
Even in this supreme moment she perceives 
how well, how horribly well, she dances, how 
close her head is to DarrelFs, how perfectly 
their steps go in unison. 

The music is coming to an end so quickly 
— so terribly quickly. Will it last out until 
it brings them once more close to her ? She 
almost holds her breath in her suspense. 
There is a clash and a flourish of stringed 
and brazen instruments — a few long-drawn, 
dying notes, and they and the dancers come 
to a stand-still ; and she and Darrell are face 
to face — and their eyes meet. 

His first expression is one of absolute and 
uncontrolled astonishment. His next — or 
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SO she could almost fancy — is something 
very near dismay. But in a moment — nay, 
in half a moment — ^both have vanished. 

"Miss Dalrymple!" he says, coming for- 
ward and stretching out his hand with the 
politest and most conventional manner. . K 
there is any enthusiasm or excitement in it, 
it is so well suppressed that she fails to dis- 
tinmiish it. ** Who would have thought of 
seeing you here ! Have you, by any chance, 
a dance left for me ? " 

She has no idea how she herself looks — ^how 
plainly her emotions are written on her face, 
so that they who see cannot faul to read them. 
But his look warns her to control herself, and 
she becomes dimly aware of the cold and 
critical stare, not unmixed with a small and 
fine disdain, with which the woman in the 
gold-coloured gown is regarding her. 

" The third dance from this," says Darrell, 
writing his name and dropping her card. Then 
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he turns away with a bow, and she mechanic- 
ally resumes her partner's arm, and remembers 
that all the while she has not spoken a word ! 

In the doorway there is a block, and she 
finds herself once more behind the gold- 
coloured gown and the close-cropped brown 
head and broad shoulders of her lover, so 
close, that the woman's voice — low-pitched 
and soft though it be — comes distinctly to hefj 

" Very pretty, yes ! — but the manuers of a 
dairy-maid ! Where in the world did you 
pick her up? Do you know" (archly), "I 
believe you have been amusing yourself in 
the country. Breaking country hearts, eh? 
Well! one may almost forgive you. You 
must " (with a little laugh) " have been bored 
enough for anything." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Psyche hardly knows how she gets through 
the two dances that intervene between this 
last one and that for which Darrell's name is 
written down on her card. 

She is divided between a violent and uneasy 
gaiety and a deadly depression. 

The meeting with her lover had been so 
unlike anything that she had imagined. She 
had indeed figured it to herself in a great 
many different forms, but never in one like 
this. 

And the art of talking succinctly when 
one's mind is wandering into other and un- 
suspected channels, being one that is only 
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acquired after long practice, both her partners 
leave her with a strong and not altogether 
unwarranted impression that her powers of 
conversation by no means match her face. 

She is possessed by an overwhelming fear 
that among all this bewildering crowd Darrell 
may fail to find her. 

But, as it turns out, she has no cause to 
alarm herself. He is too accustomed to the 
ways of London ball-rooms to miss a partner 
whom he desires to find. The fiddles have 
hardly tuned up when she discovers him close 
to her elbow, though she has never perceived 
his approach. 

" We must take a turn for the look of the 
thing,'' he says coolly, putting his arm round 
her. " Presently, when they are all in the 
thick of it, we will go and find a place where 
we can talk." 

There is something so quiet, so suppressing 
in his manner, that it insensibly influences 
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her. She becomes quiet too — deadly quiet ; 
but there is a deeper flush on her cheeks, a 
brighter light in her eyes, that make her ten 
times lovelier than before. 

She had told her little partner of three 
dances ago that she could imagine that under 
certain circumstaaces dancing might be 
" heavenly." Well ! — ^now she is inclined to 
endorse that opinion. 

With her lover's arm around her — held 
firmly and reliably in his strong hold — all her 
fears, all her dread of knocks and collisions 
disappear. Her timid and uneven steps gain 
courage and power — mind and body seem to 
time themselves to the rhythm of the music. 
For whatever other qualities Darrell may 
lack, he is eminently possessed of those surface 
attainments which make the best show in the 
world. There is no better dancer in London ; 
it would be difficult indeed to dance badly 
with him. 
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And for the first time in her life Psyche 
dances really well. The " turn " which he had 
intended should be but a short one, having, to 
tell the truth, formed no very high opinion of 
her powers from what he has observed of her 
performances, is prolonged to a considerable 
length. 

When it is over, though his breath comes 
no whit the quicker, her pretty white bosom 
is panting and heaving under the old yellow 
lace that makes it look whiter than snow. He 
leads her out of the ball-room, through a long 
corridor, dimly lighted with shaded lamps, and 
— being e\'idently perfectly well acquainted 
with his ground— makes straight for a soft- 
cushioned lounge at the farthest end of it. 

Of all the well-arranged seats in this well- 
arranged house, this is perhaps best adapted 
for that seclusion which even at a ball may 
be sometimes found desirable. 

It is well shaded and surrounded by groups 
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of palms and flowering shrubs, and is so 
situated that its occupants can command a 
good view of those who may approach them. 
When he has comfortably settled her and 
himself he turns round and takes a good look 
at her. 

** Now," he says, tersely, " tell me how you 
come to be here ? I left you a little country 
maiden among your hedges and lanes-I find 
you a full-blown drawing-room beauty. The 
metamorphosis requires some explanation." 

In his manner there is none of that fervour 
and gladness that she had confidently expected 
of him. There is, on the contrary, something 
that almost approaches to dissatisfaction. 

It chills her to the heart. 

" There is very little to be told," she says 
quietly, putting a strong restraint upon herself. 
" On the very day you left me, I heard that 
my father had arranged that I was to go to 
London to stay with Lady ConynghamQ. I 
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had not the power, if I had had the will, to 
disobey him, but you may imagine that in 
this case" (looking at him with a sort of 
appeal) " I was too glad to obey/' 

But he does not respond to it. 

" Lady Conynghame 1 " he says — this time 
with distinct annoyance — " Lady Conynghame ! 
— your father ought to be ashamed of himself 
for sending you up to her care. He — of all 
people in the world — ought to know best how 
little she is fitted to be trusted with you." 

His tone and his manner arouse in her some 
just resentment. 

"She is, after all, my grandmother," she 
replies, with some coldness. " And as I have 
no mother, I suppose she has the next best 
claim to take care of me. Do you know any- 
thing against her ? " 

As she asks it, she looks straight at him. 
But he does not look at her. He looks at 
the well-polished toe of his own shoe, at the 
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artistically-muddled colours of the carpet — 

anywhere rather than into her face. 

" I only know what all the world knows/' 
he answers, evasively. " I only know that she 
is the last person in the world whom I would 
choose to have paraded before every one as the 
chaperone, and the nearest relation of the woman 
whom I hope some day — will be my wife." 

There is something in this speech that softens 
her. She is after all too fond of him to be 
really angry with him. 

" Do you know . . . that all this while/' she 
says, after a minute's silence, with a little 
tremble in her voice, and about the comers of 
her mouth, " you have not even said you are 
pleased to see me ? " 

" Pleased to see you ? " he answers, looking 
up. " Of course I am pleased — delighted ! 
No ! " (breaking oflF) " I will not tell you a 
lie ! Anywhere else, anyhow else, I should 
have been more than delighted — it would have 
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been the greatest pleasure in the world to me. 
But do you suppose '' (hotly) "that when a 
man has found — hidden away out of the sight 
of other men — a treasure that he believes to 
be all his own, he can feel any pleasure in 
seeing it suddenly exposed to the eyes of all 
the world — and know that he must share it 
with all the world and have no right, no power 
to assert any prior claim to it. There is no 
good disguising the truth from ourselves,*' he 
goes on more gently, yet quite as despondingly ; 
" there could have been but one motive in 
sending you to Lady Conynghame. You are 
to be paraded and hacked and bartered about 
like all the rest of our London beauties ; and 
— as you are a good deal prettier than the rest 
of them — I suppose" (with a bitter laugh) 
" that one may confidently predict that at the 
end of the season you will achieve the destiny 
that your father and Lady Conynghame have 
marked out for you." 
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In spite of the bitterness of his tone, there 
is in it something of genuine warmth and 
genuine jealousy that touches her very nearly ; 
and yet there is so much that is bitterly dis- 
appointing that she can scarce keep the tears 
from her eyes. 

'*And all this while/' she says presently, 
half to herself, half to him, while a suspicious 
moisture hangs on her long dark lashes — "I 
have had but one thought, one hope * . . to be 
near you. I do not pretend to you " (more 
lightly) " that I have not had troubles to bear. 
I do not like Grannie. She is not nice. She 
is not even kind to me. But" (lifting her 
lovely eyes, in which there shines so tender a 
light) " all these things were nothing to me, 
because I felt I was nearer you — ^because I 
thought" (almost breaking down) "that you 
would be glad to see me, as I was glad — most 
glad— to see you." 

The tenderness of her look and tone move 
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him greatly, and yet his soreness lies too deep 
to be overcome in a moment. 

"And as a matter of fact/' he says 
gloomily, "we were never farther off from 
each other than we are here. We shall not 
be able to exchange a word or a look that 
wiU not be noticed and commented on. If, 
indeed," (looking at her) " you could learn 
to be diplomatic like the rest of your kind, 
but*' (laughing bitterly) "one might as well 
teach a baby to hide its feelings as teach 

you." 

Then as she answers nothing, speech being 
indeed at this moment difficult to her. 

" God knows," he goes on, lifting his heavy 
and gloomy eyes, "that we had not much 
chance before. Well ! — now we have less 
than ever. That old woman" (with a dis- 
respectful allusion to Lady Conynghame) 
"has the eyes of a lynx and the heart of 
a stone. One may as well abandon the 
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hope of getting over her. Already they say 
that Reggie Brooke has singled you out for 
his attentions. She is not likely" (with a 
miserable smile) *^ to let such a chance as 
that slip through her fingers." 

*^ And," she says coldly, being indeed 
grievously hurt by his manner, "who may 
Reggie Brooke be ? " 

" Do you mean that you do not know ? " 
(looking round at her with genuine aston- 
ishment). **He is the little man who was 
dancing with you when I first saw you. He 
is" (with emphasis) "the richest little ass 
at present in the market. What chance have 
/against him?" 

Though both his tone and his look are 
distinctly depressing as they have been all 
along, she finds in these last words a con- 
vincing proof that he does love her, — and 
being assured of that, she can forgive him 
everything else. 
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She turns to him with an enchanting smile. 

" If we are sure of each other," she says 
softly, "what harm can any one do us? I 
suppose " (with an uncertain laugh) " that 
we have outlived the time when people could 
be forced to marry against their wills ? Do 
you think that any one — even Grannie — could 
make me give you up so long as you care 
for me ? '' 

" My poor little child ! " he answers with 
a tenderness he has not shown before, — 
"what do you know of all the pressure 
and stratagems that an old woman like that 
may bring to bear upon you ? What chance 
have you against her ? My darling ! " sud- 
denly stretching out his hands to her, and 
regarding her with a jealous fondness, " do 
you know that I could almost find it in 
my heart to wish that you were not so 
beautiful ? " 
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And at this very moment when she so , 
nearly approaches the haven where she has 
desired to be; where she, not understanding 
as older and wiser people understand, that 
the threads of a broken intercourse cannot 
be taken up just where they were dropped, 
had thought that she would be at the first 
moment of meeting, they are interrupted. 

There is a rustle of silken skirts — a sound 
of many voices. Evidently the dance, which 
they had deserted at its outset, is over, and 
a great many of the dancers are seeking 
the coolness and the comparative seclusion 
of the corridor. Among them in the far 
distance Psyche perceives the golden gown of 
Darrell's former partner, conspicuous among 
the rest. 

Perhaps he perceives it too. At any rate 
he starts up, and giving her his arm they 
make their way out, passing those who are 
coming in. 
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The wearer of the golden gown gives him 
a smile that is haJf-mocking, half-disdainful. 

" Who is she ? " says Psyche. 

"She is Mrs. Aylmer — a very old friend 
of mine " (with a little hesitation). " She 
is a very nice woman. Some day I must 
introduce you to her. I am not sure '' (with 
a doubtful smile) "whether she is very fond 
of women -friends, but if you could get her 
to like you we might have more chances of 
meeting than under Lady Conynghame's 
wmg. 

And though Psyche regards this prospect 
with a distinct but unreasonable aversion, she 
has the sense not to say so. 

" Promise me," he whispers, as he parts 
from her in the ball-room, "that you will 
keep a dance for me after supper — they are 
sure to put in some extras and get mixed 
upland I shall watch my opportunity. Lady 
Conynghame" (with a grim smile) "will 
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have had enough of looking on by that 



time. 



t9 



When one is young, — when one is strung 
up to an unnatural state of excitement, — ^when 
one is, above all, in love, supper presents 
fewer attractions than it may do at a later 
and wiser period of life. 

It has been going on for a long time 
before Psyche can be induced to have any 
at all, and when she yields at last, it is rather 
to the importunities of Mr. Brooke than from 
any real desire for meat or drink. 

Mrs. Tremenheere Lawsons supper-rooms 
are as perfectly arranged as the rest of her 
house. 

There is, indeed, a large buffet where those 
who are in too great a hurry to sit down, 
may help themselves to what they please, 
but the rest of the room is occupied by little 
tables where people may sup sociably and 
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pleasantly in twos or in fours as their taste 
inclines them. 

There is a demand for those tables that 
only are meant for two. And it chances 
that when Psyche and Mr. Brooke enter 
they are all occupied. 

He places her on a seat, close by an open 
window, and in the shade of a lace curtain, 
while he goes to look for one. 

The soft night air blows in on her face. 
Outside there are terraces and gardens rare 
enough in London. Inside there is a con- 
fused clamour of knives and forks, plates 
and glasses, and a very Babel of tongues. 

By degrees, as Psyche becomes accustomed 
to the noise, the voices of two people at a 
little table immediately behind her, and (Juite 
unaware of her proximity, become distinctly 
audible. She is considerably amused by their 
lively gossip, and she gains a good deal of 
information about her neighbours. 

VOL. IL 25 
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" The girl in the peacock-gown was in love 
with young Brown, who is as handsome as 
Apollo, but her people have made her throw 
him over, and she is going to marry young 
Smith, who has red hair and a squint, and 
lots of money made in trade . . . Mrs. 
Dalton's gown is the same she wore at Lady 
Pearson's, only the water-lilies are new . . . 
Mrs. Aylmer, on the contrary, seems to have a 
new gown every night. She " (the woman, who 
is the principal speaker, the man appearing to 
be better occupied with his supper,) " wonders 
who pays for them. They say that her little 
after-theatre suppers are the pleasantest in 
London, and " (with a giggle) " not the most 
prudish. She wonders what Mr. Aylmer 
thinks of it all." 

" Doesn't think at all," says her companion 
with his mouth full, — " must have some brains 
to think," 

There is at this juncture so great a clamour 
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of popping corks and mingling voices that 
Psyche misses the next words. 

" Prettiest girl in the room " — the woman 
is saying, when a lull comes, — "such lovely 
eyes, only they are sad eyes — ^they never smile. 
— I have often noticed that is the case when a 
child is born in sorrow. Such a sad story . . . 
the poor mother . . . loveliest woman I ever 
saw . . . Yes ! in love with yoimg Luttrell . . . 
but that horrid old mother made her marry ..." 
Her voice drops here. Psyche listens with 
a strained and intense attention — she scarce 
knows why. This story interests her as none 
of the others have done. 

There is a long gap between these last 
words and the next. Straining her eyes 
through the net-work of the curtain, she can 
just see that the woman is bending her head 
close to her companion's, and has evidently 
dropped her voice. 

" Yes ; he broke his neck out hunting, and 
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was brought home to her very house . . ." 
These words are consecutive, but of the next she 
only catches one here and there — " Sad story . . . 
but it may not be true . . What do you say ? 
. . . jealous brute — oh yes ; no doubt he was 
always horribly jealous of her. But they say 
— it is the story told in the county — my 
people come from there, you know — that the 
shock turned her brain, and she confessed. 
Anyhow she died — poor soul , . . and the 
child . . ." 

There ia a lull here ; and she, conscious 
perhaps of the indiscretion of her revelations, 
drops her voice still lower. 

The next words that come distinctly to the 
ears that are so anxiously listening, are these — 

" Anyhow — they say that the father cannot 
bear the sight of her — ^it seems a great pity 
they should have sent her up here to that 
dreadful old woman. It has set every one 
raking up the old tale — and one cannot help 
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feeling sorry for her. There can be no doubt 
it w a slur on a girL . . No ; no more, thank 
you ; I have had enough." 

The girl, listening behind the curtain, starts 
to her feet — her face white as her gown, her 
breath coming in short, quick throbs beneath 
her satins and laces. She puts out her hand 
to push aside the small thin barrier that 
divides her from these people. In another 
moment she would be face to face with them ; 
but at this critical juncture her little partner 
hurries breathlessly up. 

" Tired of waiting ! " he says cheerilj^ — " so 
was 1 1 But I have managed to get the best 
table in the room — close to the window. 
Come along ! Be quick, or we may lose it." 

" Stay ! " she says, excitedly ; ''I must 
speak to those people ! I overheard them 
talking, and I am sure it was of me — of 
my mother. I must ask them — " 

" You must do nothing of the sort," he says, 
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casting a dismayed glance into her white 
face, and by a sudden, quick movement hurry- 
ing, nay, almost dragging her out of their 
reach. " Ten chances to one they were talk- 
ing of some one else. I assure you, on my 
honour" (moved to more excitement, and a 
great deal more vehemence than is at all usual 
to him), " they would think you were mad ! 
And besides — is it likely — ask yourself — is it 
likely they would talk about you when they 
knew you were close beside them ? " 

" But they did not know it,'' she pleads 
urgently, laying a constraining hand on his 
arm. " Indeed, if you are kind, you will 
let me speak to them for one moment.*' 

" It is because I am kind that I will not let 
you," he answers, being the more firm from 
the very knowledge of certain things he has 
himself learned within the last few hours. 
" You have no real reason to suppose that it 
was of you that they were talking ? No *' 
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(assuring himself by a quick look at her that 
he is so far right) ; '* I thought not, and if they 
had been — believe me, I know more of the 
world than you do — it would never have done 
to take any notice of it. We all '' (with an 
airy laugh) " talk against each other. "We do 
not mean anything by it ; it is only a little 
way we have." 

She is not convinced — on the contrary, she 
is horribly unconvinced. 

Her reason tells her that there may be 
dozens of other girls of whom it might be said 
that their fathers " cannot bear the sight of 
them " — dozens of other " dreadful old women '' 
— dozens of^other mothers who died in sorrow 
and in child-birth, and that if she had spoken 
to these people she would in all probability 
have made a fool of herself ; but her instinct 
convinces her that she was the one of whom 
they spoke, and instinct is after all stronger 
than reason. 
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And though she gives up her point and lets 
herself be led away, through all the noise 
and the bustle of that noisy supper-room, 
one sentence rings again and again in her 
memory. . . 

" There can be no doubt it ^^ a slur on a 
girl. One cannot help being sorry for her." 

She is, however, so far grateful to her com- 
panion for his never-failing liveliness, for his 
well-intentioned endeavours to make her forget 
her annoyance, that she constrains herself, so 
much as is possible, to respond to them. 

She even tries — though for once her healthy 
appetite has completely failed her — to eat some 
of the dainties with which he heaps her plate. 
She drinks, for the first time in her life, a 
glass or two of champagne, and it brings back 
something of the colour to her cheeks, the 
light to her eyes. 

Altogether, when Darrell, having vainly 
searched for her in the ball-room, finds her 
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at the little table by the open window of the 
supper-room, she has not exactly the air of 
one who is taking her pleasures sadly. 

He waylays her as she comes out, and 
takes possession of her with an air of such 
determination that her companion has no 
chance to resist 

'' Our dance, I think," he says aloud. Then 
lower and for her benefit alone—" Lady 
Conynghame is safe in the card-room. I 
thought she would not hold out after supper. 
We will have a dance or two whatever it costs. 
Voffue la galere I " 

Whether it be due to supper, or to some 
small smouldering jealousy which is, after all, 
the sauce piquante of love, or to the fact that 
Lady Conynghame's sharp old eyes, and Mrs. 
Aylmer's sharp young ones are no longer upon 
him, it is certain that his manner is a great 
deal warmer than it was before. 

He is the old Darrell — the lover of a 
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fortnight ago. His eyes meet hers, his arm 
encloses her with an ardour that convinces 
her that she has not lost her charm for him, 
and being convinced of that she forgets 
everything else. 

Two out of the three dances for which she 
remains are danced with him ; and when she 
stands in the hall waiting for the carriage, 
with the bright rays of daylight falling full 
upon her, he and Mr. Brooke with one or two 
others are in attendance upon her. 

But it is he who w^aps her cloak round her 
pretty white shoulders, while Mr. Brooke has 
to content himself with performing the same 
office for the withered shoulders of Lady 
Conynghame, who does not present, in the 
trying ordeal of daylight, so tempting an 
appearance as her grand-daughter. She has 
not probably been so well attended to her 
carriage since the days when she herself was 
youDg and pretty — when men exchanged fiery 
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words and fierier glances over her dances and 
the privilege of wrapping her up. 

Whether it be due to that — or m6re likely 
still to the fact that she has partaken not 
unstintingly of Mr. Lawson's excellent cham- 
pagne, there is an air of exhilaration about her as 
she throws herself back in the carriage, which 
Psyche has never perceived in her before. 

"You have done well — very well on the 
whole ! " she says, with something that almost 
approaches to warmth. " You were certainly 
the prettiest girl in the room ! If you 
would only get a little more manner — be a 
little less natural — I do not see why you 
should not beat them all. For heaven's sake '' 
(breaking oflF and shuddering), **draw down 
those blinds ! That horrible light " (lifting up 
her hands to shield herself) "comes right 
into one's eyes." 

« The soft young daylight is making the 
London streets and the London trees look 
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almost beautiful ; the fresh sweet air of early 
morning, untainted as yet by smoke or crowds, 
is blowing pleasantly on the girl's flushed 
face; but she obediently draws down the 
blinds and shuts out both light and air. 

" I have never known Reggie Brooke stay 
to the end of a ball before/' the old woman 
goes on with a chuckle of complacence. " He 
generally gets tired after a couple of dances ; 
but, after all, every man has his vulnerable 
point — perhaps" (with a laugh) ^^ you are his. 
At any rate we will hope so, for I do not 
know that you could do better. He has 
certainly no title till his father dies, but he 
has, what is a great deal better, more money 
than he knows what to do with." 

But Psyche does not speak. If she has 
learned nothing else during the week she has 
spent with her grandmother, she has at least 
learned the discretion of silence. 

'^ Captain Darrell seemed very attentive 
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too/* Lady Conynghame goes on discursively, 
"and he is a man whose attentions count 
for something. He credits himself, and is 
credited by others, with remarkably good 
taste. For my own part " (with a malicious 
little laugh), " I confess I should not be at all 
sorry to see you cut out Mrs. Aylmer. She 
has had her own way too long." 

But discretion has its limits, and at this 
speech Psyche reaches the end of hers. 

" And," she asks, slowly turning her head 
lound, " what may Mrs. Aylmer have to do 
with Captain Darrell ? " 

Her grandmother looks at her furtively. 
Then she turns away her eyes. 

" For heaven's sake ! " she says irritably, 
"do get out of the way of asking foolish 
questions I Keep to your own aflfairs. Dance 
with him, flirt with him, amuse yourself with 
him if you like — ^but whatever you do, do not 
fall in love with him. It is my opinion he 
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will never marry, and if he does he is cer- 
tainly " (with a smile) "a great deal too wide 
awake to marry a girl without a penny. I 
should not be the least surprised if that old 
uncle of his were to play him false after all, 
and leave all his money to some one else. 
By the by " (turning to her sharply), *' Adrian 
Darrell lives down in Creamshire ? " 

'* Yes," says the girl quietly, ^* I know he 
does." 

Then before Lady Conynghame can speak 
again she turns round and regards her wist- 
fully. 

'^ Grannie 1 " she says, with a sudden sharp 
ring in her voice, *^ I want you to answer me 
one more question. Is there " (with a tremble) 
— "is there anything in my history which 
could make any one say, justly or unjustly, 
that . . . there is a slur on me ? " 

A ray of light piercing through some chink 
in the blind falls on the face she is so atten- 
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tively regarding, and reveals it clearly to her. 
Even the unlovely marks that Time's rough 
fingers have written there so deeply are not so 
unlovely as those poor attempts at patching 
them up appear in this light, and at the girl's 
words it changes suddenly and palpably, and 
becomes ten times less lovely than before. 

" What are you talking about ? " she cries 
shrilly, shrinking back in her corner almost as 
if she had received a blow. " Have you gone 
out of your senses ? " 

" No," she answers, sadly and quietly, *' I 
have not lost my senses ; but to-night " 
(slowly) "I heard some people talking, and 
they talked of a mother who was unhappy 
— most unhappy — of a father who cannot 
bear the sight of his child ... of a child " 
(her voice rising) "who has a slur on her. 
Grannie ! Grannie ! " — turning with a sudden 
cry and stretching out her hands to her — 
« was it of me they spoke ? " 



/ 
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But Lady Conynghame does not take her 
hands. She shrinks back still farther, and 
looks at her with something that is very near 
to positive dislike. 

" If you are not mad," she says with a 
terrible coldness, "you are, at any rate, so 
foolish as to be very near to it. A moment 
ago I was almost inclined to like you. I was 
ready " (with a bitter laugh) ** to be proud of 
you. Now you have done your best — as you 
did at the first moment of our meeting — ^to 
set me against you." 

There is a moment's silence. 

Her one appeal having failed, the girl has 
turned away, and is looking out through the 
one small chink of daylight, with the slow 
tears of bitter mortification gathering in her 
eyes — almost blinding her. But she does not 
speak. 

" If your mother was unhappy," resumes 
the old woman in the same cold, hard voice. 
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"it was because she married a selfish and 
tyrannical fool, and did not understand how 
to manage him properly. She would never 
take my advice. If there is any slur on you, 
it is of your father's making. But if you will 
take my advice, you will ask no more ques- 
tions. At any rate " (with the same terrible 
laugh), " you will get no answers." 

There is another silence. 

The girl does take her advice. She asks no 
more questions. 

" Any one else but you," says Lady Conyng- 
hame, as the carriage stops at the door, 
" would have the sense to be satisfied with 
the reception you have met with to-night. I 
do not suppose there is a woman in London 
who would not envy it to you." 

And yet when she — " the prettiest girl in 

the room " — has had her smart gown unlaced 

and is left alone in her bare little attic, she 
VOL. II. 26 
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throws herself on her mean little bed and 
sheds such tears as even they who had most 
admired or most envied her might well have 
pitied her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Three weeks have passed — three of the 
busiest and gayest weeks of the London 
season — and on one of the first evenings of 
July, Lady Conynghame is at home. That is 
to say, on this one of the hottest days of the 
hottest month in the year, her little rooms are 
crammed to suffocation, her little doors are 
flung hospitably open, and her big footman is 
bawling out bigger names as fast as his dignity 
permits him. 

For people do not, as a rule, stay long at 
Lady Conynghame's *^ at homes." They come 
and they go as quickly as the most trans- 
parent semblance of civility will allow them. 
For even if she be as popular a woman as she 
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is accustomed to consider herself, it is certain 
that her entertainments do not share in her 
popularity. 

Whether people come to them from love 
of her, or from fear of what she may say if 
they stay away, it would be hard to say. But 
they do come. They sit on her untrustworthy 
chairs; they listen, or do not listen, to her 
indiflferent music ; they eat her ices, and her 
meagre refreshments ; they drink her most 
indiflferent champagne, and they go away and 
laugh at her directly their backs are turned — 
or, in a good many cases, do not wait until 
then, but do it almost openly, and before her 
very face. 

As a rule, her guests are mainly culled from 
the ranks of the young married women and 
the older matrons — who have something to 
fear, or something to gain, from her unsparing 
tongue — with a tolerable sprinkling of men 
old enough to retain some remembrance of 
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Lady Conynghame in her palmier days, and 
to appreciate the full flavour of her spicy 
conversation in these present ones. But to- 
night — the first time that Lady Conynghame 
has been " at home " since she became the 
chaperone of her pretty grand-daughter — there 
is a very much stronger contingent of young, 
unmarried men. They hang about the door- 
ways, and block up the windows ; and, with 
few exceptions, look horribly bored and ex- 
tremely disagreeable. 

Reggie Brooke, for his part, finds himself 
rewarded for his heroic efi'orts in tearing him- 
self away from a very amusing bachelor's 
dinner, by being lodged into a corner between 
a fat daughter and a fatter mamma, with a 
perilous little arrangement of china and velvet 
just on the top of his head, and a glimpse of 
the hem of Psyche's gown and one of Captain 
Darrell's boots, only to be obtained by almost 
dislocating his neck. 
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They have managed to get the best place in 
the room — these two — if, where all are so bad, 
any can be called best. 

It is a low seat — ^just big enough to contain 
them — ^wedged into a little recess at the 
farthest comer of the back drawing-room. It 
is nearest to an open window — it is farthest 
from Lady Conynghame of any seat in the 
room — and it is difficult to say which they 
consider the greatest advantage. 

To those that are looking on it appears that 
Captain Darrell has monopolized this position 
an unwarrantably long time. Indeed, a good 
deal of that discretion which he displayed on 
Psyche's first arrival in London has of late 
conspicuously deserted him. Whether it may 
be that he relies too much on his own powers 
of keeping Lady Conynghame in the dark, or 
that he is in reality too genuinely and deeply 
in love to complacently see others usurping 
what he has some right to consider as his own 
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possession, it is certain that he has, by degrees, 
abandoned some of that prudence which he had 
at first endeavoured to teach her. 

She has no longer any reason to complain 
of his want of warmth — on the contrary, it 
is she who has sometimes to exercise a restraint 
upon him. 

It is probable that a man never values those 
good things which fate or chance has bestowed 
upon him so highly as when he finds that 
others endorse his opinion, and are inclined to 
rival him in their possession. 

Down in the country, where no one had 
disputed his right to her, he had thought her 
a very pretty girl — he had even, in his own 
way, fallen very much in love with her. Up 
here in London, where others admire her as 
much as he had done — where he finds himself 
in danger of losing her — his passion has 
received the strong incentive power of rivalry 
and jealousy. 
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But what he has lost in prudence she has 
gained Eour weeks of Lady Conynghame's 
tuition have not been altogether thrown away 
upon her. 

It is she who reminds him now that their 
comparative isolation from the rest of the 

m 

company has been unduly prolonged. 

" Do not you think," she says nervously, 
glancing around her and dropping her voice 
very low, for they are so hemmed in on every 
side that it is difficult to speak without being 
overheard — " that you had better go and talk 
to some one else ? Grannie does not seem to 
be looking at us. She has turned the other 
way, but I am certain " (laughing) " that she 
has eyes in the back of her head. She will be 
down upon us in a moment/' 

" Not a bit of it," he answers coolly. " I 
do not believe she can see an inch off her nose. 
No doubt " (smiling) " she thinks you are quite 
safe with Brooke. By the by is that why 
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you want to get rid of me ? Are you anxious 
to give him his turn ? '' 

Her face changes. Whatever else she has 
lost during these last few weeks — and one 
who loved her might fancy that she had lost 
a good deal — she has not altogether parted 
with her honesty. 

" On the contrary, I wish/' she answers fer- 
vently, "that I might never see him again. 
I do not think we are dealing fairly with him 
— we ought to tell him the truth. We are 
making use of him to serve our own ends, and 
it is not right — say what you will, it is not 

" Do not trouble yourself,'' he says quietly ; 
" it will do him a great deal of good. He has 
been so run after all these years that it will be 
the making of him when he finds that one 
woman in the world has really the courage to 
say * no ' to him." 

" I wish that it was any one else," she says. 
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slowly and regretfully. " He has been good 
to me — always good — and I like him. I 
cannot bear to do him so ill a turn." 

*' No doubt he has been good to us — without 
meaning it," he replies with the same coolness 
— heartlessness she might call it in any one 
else. " If Lady Conynghame were not so sure 
of him she would not have been so complacent 
all these weeks. I suppose when she finds 
out her mistake — and mind, you must not let 
it come to that yet — there wUl be the. deuce 
to pay ! " 

" We are living on the verge of an explo- 
sion," she says feverishly, pushing back the 
soft, loose curls from her white forehead with 
a gesture of oppression. " I feel it every day. 
I can scarcely sleep or breathe. And when it 



comes . . ." 



** When it comes," he goes on, taking up 
her words, " there will be a row — no doubt of 
that. You will be sent back to the country in 
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disgrace, and I shall come there and see 
you." 

She does not answer. Perhaps she is not 
able to regard the prospect with the same 
equanimity as he does— perhaps she under- 
stands something of what " going back to the 
country in disgrace " may mean for her ; and 
not even the hope of his coming there to see 
her can make it palatable to her. 

Her look is not altogether hard to read. 

*' My darling," he says tenderly, dropping 
his voice still lower, and furtively touching 
her hand under cover of her fan, " it will be 
hard for you, terribly hard ; but I will make 
it up to you some day — I swear that I will ! 
No doubt," he goes on presently, still in the 
same low tone, *' you would do a great deal 
better if you were to accept Brooke and his 
riches, and throw me over altogether — any 
other girl but you would do it. He is not a 
bad little feUow, and I dare say he would make 
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a good husband. Perhaps " (jealously) " in a 
little while you would forget all about me and 
be quite happy." 

" Do you think so ? " she answers, looking 
at him — and he finds in her look such a 
stedfast and loving faithfulness as not only 
perfectly reassures him, but, what is more, 
gives him a pang of compunction. For he 
has not as yet altogether rid himself of that 
uneasy burthen which we call conscience. 

" Well ! " he says presently, laughing a little 
uneasily — ^* since we cannot alter matters, we 
must make the best of them. Let us be 
philosophical and take the goods the gods 
provide, and enjoy ourselves while we can. 
The end cannot be far ofi". A week or two 
will see the London season over. We shall 
be more than foolish if we do not make the 
most of what remains to us,'' 

" Are not we making the most of it ? " she 
asks, not without some shame as she remem- 
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bers all the little stratagems and deceptions of 
which she has been guilty in order to see her 
lover. ** It seems to me we have done our 
best.*' 

" I was thinking about the future, not about 
the past. Listen 1 " he whispers hurriedly — 
*' we may be interrupted in a moment. I 
have arranged with Mrs. Aylmer. She has 
promised to come on Sunday ; and I have got 
Carruthers to make a fourth. We shall go by 
an early train — ^have the whole day on the 
river — dine at Skindle's — and Mrs. Aylmer 
will see you home." 

The girl's face flushes. The prospect of a 
whole unbroken day with her lover seems too 
good to be true. 

"Grannie will never let me go," she 
says despondingly. "There is not a hope 
of it." 

" Yes, she will I " he answers vehemently. 
"I have managed that. Mrs. Aylmer will 
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arrange it with her. Leave all that to me. 
Only promise that you will come I " 

"I confess it seems strange to me," she 
answers .slowly, and with a little anxious 
pucker in her forehead, "that Mrs. Aylmer 
should-put herself out of the way to serve us. 
I have always — rightly or wrongly — had a 
notion that she does not like me, or rather " 
(flushing hotly), " that she has divined that 
you like me and is jealous of me ! Are you 
sure — are you quite sure — that you do well to 
trust her ? " 

" I have not trusted her any more than is 
necessary," he answers, flushing a little too. 
" She knows that I admire you, and that I 
think it will be pleasant to have a day on the 
river with you. On the other hand, she likes 
Carruthers, and he admires her — so'' (with a 
laugh) " we shall all be happy." 

But she is not satisfied. There are intui- 
tions that baffle the finest diplomacy. Her 
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intuition tells her that it is not Carruthers 
that Mrs. Aylmer likes, but Darrell himself, 
and warns her, most strongly, to trust nothing 
to her kindness. But, on the other hand, the 
thought of a day on the riyer — away from 
Lady Conyngharae, away from all those* trivial 
and wearisome surroundings of which during 
these last weeks she has grown so thoroughly 
tired — and with her lover — presents an induce- 
ment so strong that she has neither the 
courage nor the wisdom to refuse it. 

"You know best," she says hesitatingly. 
" And if you are sure ..." 

But she says no more. There is a move- 
ment in the crowd immediately in front of 
her, and a man, of a presence suflBciently 
striking to make itself observed even among 
this well-dressed, well-looking London assem- 
bly, makes his way towards her. 

" Sir John I " she cries, starting to her feet, 
and holding out her hand with a look of 
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unmistakable gladness. "How in the world 
did you come here ? " 

" I have come to see you twice before — did 
not they tell you ? " he answers, with his 
grave smile — " but I did not find you at home. 
So seeing the Ughts in your windows I ven- 
tured to come in, and Lady Conynghame was 
so good as to tell me where I should find you." 

As he speaks he looks at Darrell, who has 
risen too, and they exchange nods — not of the 
warmest kind. 

" You must come and sit here," says Psyche 
nervously, taking him to the seat which 
Darrell so lately occupied. " I want to hear 
everything — about home." 

" And I," says Darrell, accepting the situa- 
tion with as good a grace as is possible to 
him, '' will go and talk to Lady Conynghame 
about Sunday." 

There is a moment's silence when he has 
gone. 
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" When did you come ? '' asks Psyche. 
" How long have you been here ? Tell me all 
about it." 

There is in her manner a conspicuous 
absence of that well-trained ease which she 
has, under Lady Conynghame s tuition, so 
nearly acquired. There is something in this 
man's very presence that seems to make her, 
b some strange, indefinable way, suddenly 
and ashamedly conscious of her own short- 
comings. 

" This is the second time that I have been 
in town since you came here," he answers her. 
'* The first time I called twice. Dolly was so 
anxious to hear of you from some one who 
tad seen you. She seemed to find your 
letters not altogether satisfying — but I failed 
to see you. This time, you see " (smiling at 
her), " I have been more successful." 

'' Dolly ? " she says slowly. " Dolly ? . . . 
I had almost forgotten her. She seems" 
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(with a long and heavy breath) "so apart 
from the world in which I am living now." 

"And yet," he says quietly, "she has 
not forgotten you. On the contrary, she 
is always thinking about you — always looking 
forward to the time when you will come 
back to her." 

"And at first,'' she goes on still in the 
same dreamy way — speaking to herself rather 
than to him — " I was always thinking of going 
back to her. But now, do you know, I think 
I could hardly bear it." 

" No doubt," he replies, with a short laugh, 
" you would find it hard to go back to so 
quiet a life. I suppose " (with some of 
that cynicism of which, even in his better 
moments, he finds it hard to rid himself) 
" I must congratulate you. I hear that you 
have become a fashionable beauty — a very 
fashionable beauty ! They tell me that your 
portraits are in the shop-windows — your name 
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in every one's mouth. Certainly you and 
Dolly are far enough apart ! " 

In his manner, whether he means it or not, 
there is a distinct reproach — or so she 
takes it. 

" You are wrong ! " she says, flushing hotly, 
"altogether wrong. Whoever told you that 
my portraits are in the shop-windows told 
you what is not true. Even Grannie " (with 
a bitter smile) " would not let me come to 
that ! I believe that some one did make a 
sketch of me and put it in some paper. It 
was not my fault — I could not help it ; but " 
(falteringly) " you have always been hard 
on me — always — since the very first." 

" Have I ? " he asks, a great deal more 
gently. " Well ! at any rate I did not mean 
it. On the contrary, I may acknowledge to 
you, since you accuse me of unkindness, that 
I came to town with the sole and express 
purpose of serving you, if I could. It has 
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worried me as it has worried Dolly, to think 
that you should be alone here among strangers 
with no one to take any care of you." 

" Is that true ? " she asks, turning to him 
with so sudden, so radiant a smile, that it 
very nearly gets the better of his sober good 
sense. " Is that really true ? " 

But before he can answer her some one 
interrupts them. 

Those who have held aloof from her while 
Darrell was with her, understanding perhaps 
that she did not desire to be disturbed, have 
no such compunction with regard to this 
middle-aged, almost unknown man. 

One and another come up to her and 
exchange words and greetings with her. Is 
not she the principal attraction of this dull 
little party ? And having once come they 
are by no means disposed to go. She is 
surrounded by a little group of eager and 
interested men, among whom is Mr. Brooke, 
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who lias with some ingenuity escaped from 
his corner — and Sir John has no more chance 
of exchanging a word with her that will not 
be overheard by them all. 

And yet those who are watching him and 
wondering who he is, notice that he shows no 
intention of giving up his place. 

The evening is on the wane. People are 
beginning to go, and the rooms are already 
a good deal emptied when Darrell again 
makes his way to the little sea.t in the 
corner. 

" I have come to say ' good-bye,' " he says 
bending over Psyche and speaking low, yet 
not so low that Sir John cannot overhear him. 
"I have arranged it all with Lady Conyng- 
hame. Mrs. Aylmer is to call for you on 
Sunday. Remember — a quarter to eleven, 
sharp ! " 

And with that he goes. 

Other people begin to go too. The room 
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is getting almost empty, and once more, and 
for the last time, Sir John and Psyche are 
left alone together. 

" Well ! " he says slowly, and, as it seems, 
almost regretfully, " I suppose T must go. 
After all, I have not seen much of you — ^have 
I ? What message am I to take to Dolly ? 
Am I " (turning and looking at her) ** to tell 
her that I found you very happy ? " 

" Happy ? " she answers, colouring a little 
under his stedfast look. ** Yes ! — I suppose 
so. But, indeed, that is a question that I 
hardly ask myself. It seems to me sometimes 
that I am living in a dream — it is all so un- 
real. I suppose " (laughing) " I shall wake up, 
like Cinderella, to find myself back in my rags 
and my obscurity very soon. But Cinderella 
enjoyed herself while she was at the ball — 
why should not I ? " 

" Why not indeed ! Enjoy yourself as 
much as you will — only," he says earnestly, 
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" take care of yourself. It seems to me there 
is no one else to take any care of you/' 

There is a moment's silence — ^then lie says 
quickly : 

"Will you tell me — I am afraid I have 
no right to ask — but do you mind telling me 
where you are going on Sunday — with Captain 
DarreU ? " 

There is a slight hesitation before these 
three last words, and she notices it. 

" I am going with Mrs. Aylmer on the river," 
she says, laying some emphasis on the name, 
and speaking with some coldness, as if indeed 
she considers it no particular business of his. 
"Captain DarreU and Mr. Carruthers are to 
be of the party." 

" And," he asks quickly, " has Lady 
Conynghame consented to this arrangement ? " 

" I believe so— Captain DarreU says so." 

There is another silence — a longer one than 
the last. 
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^* Psyche 1" he says suddenly, addressing 
her, as she observes, for the first time by 
her name, " I wish that you would do me a 
favour. I am afraid that it will be a very 
difficult one for you to grant, and that you 
will think I have no right to ask it ; yet I want 
you — for Dolly's sake — to give up this party." 

" Why should I give it up ? What have you 
to say against it ? " she replies, with a good 
deal of warmth. " Surely if Grannie consents 
that is all that is necessary." 

" I am afraid," he answers quietly, " that 
Lady Conynghame is not so careful of you as 
she ought to be. I know very little of Mrs. 
Aylmer, it is true, but that little convinces me 
that she is neither so old nor so steady as to 
be a fit chaperone for you on such an occasion. 
Believe me,'' he goes on earnestly and very 
kindly — " trust to me, who am so much older 
and know so much more of the world than 
you do ; you will do better to give it up." 
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" I cannot. It is all arranored," she savs 
doggedly. " And indeed " (warmly) " I do not 
see that you have given me any good reason 
why I should." 

"Then," he answers coldly, rising as he 
speaks — " there is no more to be said, except 
good-bye." 

" If you were in my place," she says, looking 
at him appealingly as she takes his offered 
hand, " you would understand how glad I am 
to get away from Grannie — from all this — " 
(looking around her with a comprehensive 
glance that includes all her tawdy surround- 
ings) " even for one day. You would not be 
hard on me." 

" And some day you will 'perhaps under- 
stand that I never meant to be hard upon you, 
and that you might have done better to take 
my advice." 

And with that he goes. 

There is in his manner something of the 
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hurt and offended dignity of a man who, 
giving counsel but seldom, yet hardly expects 
when he does give it to find it rejected. 

She looks after him regretfully. She could 
almost find it in her heart to call him back, 
and promise to do as he had wished — almost — 
not quite. 

*' And he could not understand why I knew 
there was no harm in it . . and I could not 
tell him,'' she thinks to herself, looking after 
him with eyes full of smarting tears. 

Every day — every hour — the secret of her 
engagement to Darrell becomes heavier and 
harder to bear. 

" Upon my word — a very presentable man," 
says Lady Conynghame, speaking of Sir John, 
when she and her grand-daughter are left 
alone in the little disordered room, so lately 
crammed with guests — " There is something of 
an old-fashioned air about him, but I am by 
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no means sure that it does not contrast favour- 
ably with the free-and-easy manners of the 
present day. By the by" (turning to her 
sharply), " how was it you never told me 
anything about him ? " 

" Did I not ? " Psyche asks weariedly and 
indifferently — " I do not know that there was 
anything to tell.'' 

" At all events '' (with a little laugh) " he 
has thought it worth while to come here twice 
after you. The Heathcotes/' she goes on 
musingly, "are a very old family, and this 
man has been very lucky. He has come into 
the title and the property long before he could 
reasonably have expected it. His father and 
his brother died in one year, if I remember 
rightly." 

" What luck ! '' says the girl, with a bitter 
laugh, " to lose one's father and one's brother 
in one year, and be left all alone in the 
world ! " 
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Lady Conynghame regards her for a moment 
with cold surprise, and then turning away to 
a neighbouring mirror, begins anxiously to 
examine the havoc which the heat and the 
wear and tear of the evening have made in 
her appearance. 

'* Captain Darrell has been trying to get me 
to promise that you should go to Maidenhead 
on Sunday," she says, presently turning away, 
apparently satisfied with her inspection. " I 
do not know that I am wise to let you go, 
but it appears to be the right thing to do 
now-a-days, and if Mrs. Aylmer chooses to 
chaperone you, I suppose there cannot be 
much harm in it. Por my part" (with a 
shudder) " I hate these boating-parties, and I 
shall be only too glad to get a day's rest." 

There is a pause. If she has expected that 
Psyche will express any great pleasure or 
eagerness at the prospect, she finds herself 

mistaken. 
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In any case she would probably have had 
the sense to disguise her gladness ; but, as it 
happens, there is no need for disguise. Her 
heart and her spirits have sunk so low that 
there is no room for gladness. 

Sir John's kindliness, his ill-accepted advice 
and warning, have touched her very nearly. 
For once — if only for once — in her unreal and 
feverish life, she looks ahead at the future, 
and its possibilities nearly make her sick 
with fear. 

If only he had known the truth about her ; 
if he could have understood how she was 
deceiving every one — even Dolly — what would 
he have thought of her ? 

" The fact is," Lady Conynghame goes on, 
dropping her voice a little so that she may not 
be overheard, " the chief reason that has 
induced me to consent to this party, which is 
probably of Captain Darrell's arrangement, is 
that he seems to me, of late, to be very much 
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in earnest about you. I confess I did not give 
him credit for it. I imagined him to be a 
confirmed flirt, who would never range him- 
self; but if he is really in love with you, I 
do not know that you could do better than 
fall back on him — that is, of course, if Mr. 
Brooke means nothing. His expectations are 
not altogether so assured as one could wish, 
but certainly if his uncle does leave him every- 
thing he will be a very rich man." 

But she has gone too far. The indelicate 
outspokenness of this speech proves the last 
straw that breaks down the girl's endurance. 
In any other mood she might have -borne it. 
She has indeed already borne as much — or 
more — but to-night all the excitements that 
she has endured reach their culminating 
point. 

*' Does it never occur to you. Grannie," she 
asks, turning round on her with flaming eyes 
and curling lips, " that / may have some 
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heart, some feeling in the matter ; that I may, 
by some chance, possess a preference, one way 
or another ? Am I only to be put up for sale, 
like a piece of furniture or one of your pretty 
china figures, and knocked down to the highest 
bidder ? '' 

" It occurs to me," says Lady Conynghame, 
looking at her with undisguised contempt, 
" that you are a little fool ! You always were 
— ^you always will be, 1 suppose." 

That delicate veneer of polish which society 
demands is apt to be knocked off from her 
speech and her manners at a rougher contact. 
Psyche has already learnt that. But to-night 
her excitement carries her beyond the fear 
even of her grandmother s displeasure. 

" To be sold by auction ! " she says, making 
a mocking bow to her own lovely image 
reflected full length in a mirror. "Abso- 
lutely without reserve ! Must be disposed of 
at the end of the season — a young woman. 
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warranted genuine. Her hair, her teeth, and 
her complexion do not come oflF, and she is 
sound of limb and of body. N.B. This is 
a very cheap lot I " 

" You are worse than a fool ! " says Lady 
Conynghame, with uncontrolled anger, — " you 
are mad ! From the very first moment I saw 
you,'' she goes on, speaking the truth in her 
passion, "I knew how it would be — and I 
repented of my bargain. Marry, or do not 
marry," she goes on vehemently, ** just as you 
please — only remember at the end of the 
season, I wash my hands of you. I have 
had enough of your whims and caprices. I 
must have been out of my mind when I 
accepted the charge of you. It is one com- 
fort " (with a bitter laugh, gathering up her 
skirts, and sweeping out of the room) " to 
think that you will have plenty of time 
to repent when you get back to the 
country ! " 
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And with this parting shot she goes. And 
Psyche is left standing among the tumbled 
chairs, the untidy rugs, the guttering candles, 
the fading flowers — alone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

If fair weather may be taken as a warrant- 
able prognostic of good-luck, then the day that 
dawns on the Sunday of the river-party leaves 
little room for fear. 

Yet Psyche, as she peeps through the blind 
of her open window, finds in the brilliance of 
the sunshine no power to raise , her spirits. 
For once in her life they are distinctly at 
low ebb. 

Whether it be that the warning of the man 
who has been her friend from the time that 
she was a little child still weighs upon her, 
or that she instinctively and unreasonably 
distrusts, and still more unreasonably dislikes, 
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the woman who is to be her companion — she 
can hardly tell. 

She only knows, as she dresses herself in 
her simplest white gown, in her plainest and 
shadiest hat, that not even the prospect of 
a whole day with her lover can make her 
wholly glad. She has chosen her gown out 
of all the better and costlier ones that her 
wardrobe contains, with that natural good 
taste which is a heaven-born gift, and which 
cannot be acquired by all the art nor all the 
money in the world. 

Women with long purses may go to the 
best milliners, and be provided with the best 
trappings which art, when it is backed by 
wealth, can devise— and yet, if they have not 
the good sense which may teach them when 
and where they may appropriately wear them, 
they may fail in their highest ambition — to 
seem well-dressed. 

It is the compensation of those who have 
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not long purses, but have good taste, that 
they may thus beat them on their own 
ground. 

Psyche has the gift — not an altogether 
common one — of becoming her gowns, or 
making them become her, so that* they seem 
not so much an addition to her beauty as an 
appropriate part of it; and it is a gift that 
is almost as effective, and as little to be 
acquired, as beauty itself. 

But at the present moment she knows that 
her face is over-pale to suit the whiteness of 
her gown — ^that her eyes Ip^ck lustre, and that 
the glad shining of inward content which can 
make even dull eyes beautiful, is missing from 
them. 

For even those who have, not unnaturally, 
envied her for all those good gifts which nature 
has bestowed upon her, might at this time 
more justly pity her. 

Her little day — such a little one it has 
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been — of gladness and triumph is very nearly 
over, and there is a heavy debt to pay for it 

Not all her hopefulness^and she is naturally 
very hopeful — can make her regard the pros- 
pect lightly. She knows that when the time 
of reckoning with her grandmother comes — and 
it cannot be far off now — ^the burden of silence 
and secrecy which Darrell has laid upon her 
will become a burden almost too heavy to bear. 

There are moments of excitement, when it 
is possible to eat, drink, and be merry, even 
though we be perfectly conscious that to- 
morrow we die ; but there are other moments 
— chiefly in the early morning — when the 
weight of the future lies too heavy for the 
enjoyment of the present. 

The sun has not reached his height ; and 
though it is not difficult to predict how hot 
it will be, there is still some freshness in the 
day when Mrs. Aylmer's little brougham drives 
up to the door. 
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If Psyche is looking her worst, Mrs. Aylmer, 
for her part, is certainly looking her best. Up 
to the present time the girl has always found 
her cold, and proud, and indifferent enough ; 
and she, never having forgiven the speech that 
she had overheard on the first evening they 
had met, nor the fact that Darrell was credited 
by rumour with having once entertained a 
very warm admiration for her, had paid her 
back coldness for coldness. She has moreover 
honestly wondered wherein lay her claims to 
that beauty with which all the world credited 
her. 

Well — now she wonders no more ! Before 
they have traversed the short distance from 
Park Lane to Paddington she understands 
something of the personal fascination which 
has given Mrs. Aylmer all the advantages of 
beauty without the actual possession of it. 

It must be fairly admitted that a woman 
who, having no special qualifications for the 
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part she means to play — being neither well- 
born, rich, nor, it must be confessed, very- 
beautiful, yet manages to secure the advantages 
of all three — must be very clever. Indeed, 
some of those who have encountered Mrs. 
Aylmer, and treated her according to the fore- 
gone conclusion — common to a good many 
clever men— that women who lay claim to 
beauty must necessarily be fools, have en- 
larged their experience, and learned their 
mistake with some bitterness. 

At any rate, she is clever enough to please 
where she means to please; and having evi- 
dently, for some motive of her own, deter- 
mined to undo the unfavourable impression 
she has made upon Psyche, she has well 
nigh succeeded before they reach the station 
where Captain Darrell and Mr. Carruthers are 
waiting for them. 

It is against her will that Psyche allows 
herself to be either flattered or amused — and 
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yet, in spite of herself, she is both flattered 
and amused — and when she follows Mrs. 
Aylmer out of the carriage, she has gained 
some colour and brightness. 

It is not difficult to decide which is the 
most beautiful of the two women. 

The young girl in the white gown, with the 
fair, pure skin, just now delicately flushed as 
a wild rose, has in the broad daylight alto- 
gether the advantage of the other, who has 
lived a good many years in the wear and tear 
of the world. Late hours, and fashionable — 
i.e. unhealthy — living, must inevitably leave 
their marks on the best preserved face after 
a little while, and not even the aid of art, 
so delicately used as to be imperceptible to 
men's eyes, can give her back the freshness of 
unsullied youth. 

But, on the other hand, Mrs. Aylmer has the 
far greater advantage of a ready wit and a 
readier tongue, a perfect knowledge of men's 
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moods and manners, and an absolute absence 
of shyness. 

It is she who keeps them amused and alert 
through the journey by rail which is perhaps 
the most trying part of such excursions — it 
is she, indeed, who is the life and soul of the 
party throughout the day. And, after all, 
though men like to look at a beautiful face, 
they like still better to be amused. If it were 
her desire to rival Psyche and put her in the 
shade, she most certainly succeeds. But it 
is not apparent that it is her desire. On the 
contrary, she manifests towards her throughout 
the day such a perfect and unreticent friendli- 
ness as very nearly gets the better of Psyche's 
preconceived dislike — very nearly convinces her 
that she must have judged her harshly and 
unfairly. 

She is perhaps helped to this conclusion by 
the fact that Mrs. Aylmer exhibits no special 
partiality for Darrell. On the contrary, her 
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sweetest smiles; her most telling glances, are 
, bestowed on Carruthers, who appears to appre- 
ciate them to the utmost. 

He is an exceedingly good-looking man, on 
whom nature has bestowed more strength of 
muscles than of brains, but has added into 
the bargain such a wonderful good temper 
and good nature as to make him the very 
man of all others for a river-party or a picnic. 

There always must be one to do the hard 
work on these occasions, and he does it 
ungrudgingly — ungrumblingly. 

He pulls them all up the river, when 
Darrell, vowing it is too hot to work, throws 
himself into the bottom of the boat and 
contents himself with looking up into Psyche's 
eyes, permitting himself at the same time to 
be lazily amused with Mrs. Aylmer's lively 
conversation — and he does not turn a hair in 
the process. He neither gets hot, nor wild, nor 
dishevelled — nor has he thought it necessary 
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to get himself up for the occasion like Robin- 
son Crusoe or a settler in the backwoods. He 
is, on the contrary, exceedingly pleasant to look 
at in his white flannels and Zingari cap, with 
his well-bronzed muscular arms palling strongly 
at the sculls, and the hot July sun shiuing 
down on his handsome good-natured fa^ce. 

When they pull up into a little quiet nook 
in a back-water, unknown to most river-fre- 
quenters, to eat a light little lunch and drink 
the champagne-cup, which the heat has made 
so desirable, it is he who does all the hard 
work — ^washing the plates, mixing the salad, 
laying the cloth — while Darrell seizes the 
opportunity that he has all the while been 
longing for, to speak to Psyche. 

They have been very happy all the morn- 
ing, but they have been happy in company. 
There has not, until now, been a chance of 
exchanging a word with each other which 
the others would not overhear. 
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" My darling/' he whispers very low, glanc- 
ing under his eyes to make sure that Mrs. 
Aylmer's attention is engaged upon her plate. 
'* Are you sure you are enjoying yourself? You 
do not seem like yourself, you are so quiet." 

" I am quite happy,'' she answers just as 
softly, a/id answers truly. Is not she always 
happy when she is with him? "And if I 
am quiet it is because she " (with a little 
bend of her head in Mrs. Aylmer's direction) 
" talks so much better than I could." 

" I wish to heaven," he answers fervently, 
though still in the same low voice, " that I 
had you all to myself. If they would only 
take a walk in the woods after lunch, and 
leave us to ourselves." 

But apparently they have no such intention. 
When the lunch is over, they dabble or drift 
lazily about the river — who would not be 
lazy on such a day as this ? — but they do not 
part company. 
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The discreetest chaperone in the world 
could not more zealously guard her charge 
than Mrs. Aylmer guards Psyche. Even Sir 
John, with all his fears, could find no fault 
with her in this particular. 

They stop at a little river-side inn for their 
afternoon tea, and then they go quietly and 
lazily back again, down the river. 

It is crowded now — too crowded to be 
altogether pleasant. 

The fashion of spending the day of rest (from 
toil or pleasure) on the water has become of late 
years — probably from the necessity to breathe 
at least on one day out of the seven a purer 
and less vitiated air — a fashion so prevalent 
as to run the chance of losing its pleasure. 

And on this the hottest and the brightest 
day of all this bright summer, all the world 
and his wife — or maybe all the world and 
some one else's wife — are apparently disporting 

themselves on the river. 

% 
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Boats of all sorts and sizes — steam-launches, 
gondolas, wherries of the ricketiest and craziest 
sort, trim little canoes and outriggers jostle 
each other in the locks ; and this well-ap- 
pointed boat, with its good-looking occupants, 
are exposed to the free stares and not unfre- 
quently to the audible criticisms of their 
fellow-prisoners. 

Mrs. Aylmer, for her part, has plenty to say 
of them, only she waits until she is out of 
the lock, and can say it without danger of 
being overheard. 

"Do you see that woman in the crimson 
gown and bonnet of steel glittering like a 
life-guardsman's helmet ? " she says, indicating 
a passing boat. " Good heavens ! — what can 
possess her to get herself up like that for the 
river i 

*' She has probably an ambition to set the 
Thames on fire," says Darrell laughing. 

'' And look at that other one — there I " 
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directing their attention to a girl who is 
reclining with a paper Japanese parasol behind 
her fuzzy head — in a gown that seems covered 
with a pattern of peacocks'-eyes and puffs 
as big as half-quartern loaves on her shoulders. 
"Is not she like a bit of a dado? Is not 
it " (with a grimace) " a hideous get-up ? 
Why, oh, why is there not a law to make 
women dress themselves becomingly ? " 

" Public supervisors of dress-just as there 
are school and sanitary inspectors," suggests 
Darrell. " By Jove 1 What a time they 
would have of it at some of the women's 
hands, more especially the aesthetic ones." 

'* It seems to me," says Carruthers in his 
slow and easy way, " that it is only the ugly 
ones who wear these grotesque costumes. I 
suppose it is their object to attract attention 
at any price. Most of the pretty women dress 
quietly. Look at Mrs. Dalton, for instance; 
she is nearly always in black." 
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" Black ! " says Mrs. Aylm*, curling up her 
pretty little nose. *'That is so like a man. 
Ask them their idea of the perfection of a 
gown, and nine out of ten will tell you black 
of some sort or another. As if the world 
were not gloomy enough as it is without 
our all going about like black-beetles ! I 
suppose — ^poor souls " (with a pitying disdain) 
— "that their women-folk have so offended 
their eyes by horrible combinations of colours, 
that they fall back on black as their only 
safeguard." 

But to this neither Darrell nor Carruthers 
say anything. They have both perhaps a 
sneaking partiality for a black gown, but 
they are not prepared to do combat for their 
opinions in the face of such an undoubted 
authority as Mrs. Aylmer. 

They have passed that little bend which 
lies between Cookham lock and Cliveden, 
and are now drifting along in the very pret- 
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tiest part of the* river. The glorious mass 
of trees that rise so high and grow so thickly 
one above another, bending and interming- 
ling with such a variety of tint and foliage 
as have been at once the glory and the despair 
of some of the greatest living artists, are 
throwing their dark shadows all athwart the 
gleaming water. 

The dying sun lingers yet a little on some 
of the topmost boughs, as though he loved 
best those that grow nearest to him, and 
they are blushing redly under his last hot 
kisses. But underneath the darkness and 
the stillness are already growing. 

The boats are fewer here, and the swift- 
running stream carries them along with little 
help from Carruthers' strong arms. 

For Darrell has again abandoned, without 

much persuasion, all pretence of helping him, 

and is lying on a soft Persian rug at the 

feet of the two pretty women, smoking, with 
VOL. n. 29 
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their consent, a little cigarAte, and conscious 
of a luxurious sense of most enjoyable repose. 
He is indeed at this moment so much in love 
that it is a pleasure to be able, furtively, even 
to touch the hem of his little sweetheart's 
gown. 

And she, for her part, has not been so 
happy all day as she is at this moment. 

" It is lovely/' she says, looking up into the 
dark solemn mass of trees and then down 
again into her lover's face. " I should like 
it to be always twilight on the river. I" 
(with a long breath) " could stay here for 



ever." 



" Could you ? " says Mrs. Aylmer, laughing 
shortly. " Well, I, for my part, should prefer 
to have some dinner. It is certainly pretty " 
(casting a glance — which is not nearly so 
attentive or so interested as those she has 
bestowed on each passing dress — on the scene 
around her), " but I have seen it so often. 
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All ! " (suddenly becoming a great deal more 
alert as she perceives in an open space where 
the light still lingers, a little group sitting by 
the water's side) — " there is the Duchess ! 
What a handsome woman she still is. It 
always does me good " (she goes on with real 
enthusiasm) "when I see a woman a great 
deal older than myself who is so well- 
preserved. It gives one some hope for 
that terrible future which lies ahead of 
one ! '' 

" I suppose," says Darrell, smiling a trifle 
scornfully, " that you are of the opinion of 
Madame du Barri, who said she would rather 
be dead than ugly. But all the same I do 
not see why you need be afraid. A handsome 
woman may be almost equally charming in 
every stage of her career, if she will only 
leave herself as nature made her." 

"There is nothing so pretty," says Car- 
ruthers, resting on his sculls a moment to 
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join in the conversation, "as a pretty old 



woman." 



" Only unfortunately/' rejoins Darrell, 
*' there are no old women now-a-days. They 
are all — " 

He halts abruptly. 

'^ Like Grannie," says Psyche, finishing the 
sentence for him, and understanding why he 
has pulled up. ''Do not be afraid of hurting 
my feelings. I do not think I have any feel- 
ings where she is concerned. I hope " (smiling 
softly) " the fifth commandment does not 
apply to grandmothers, for certainly it would 
be diJBScult to honour Grannie." 

But to this he makes no answer. Assent 
would not perhaps be altogether polite, but 
certainly dissent is not possible. 

" Sometimes," she goes on, dropping her 
voice still lower, " she tells me that I am just 
like she was at my age. According to all the 
laws of probability, I shall therefore be exactly 
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like what she is at her age. It is not alto- 
gether a pleasing prospect — is it ? " 

" As if you could possibly be like her^' he 
answers with a fervour which under the 
circumstances is not altogether discreet. 

" Do not you think/' says Mrs. Aylmer 
in such well-accentuated and audible tones 
as seem to rebuke them for their low voices, 
" that we might be pushing on a little ? I 
do not know what you may feel, but I am 
getting horribly hungry." 

Carruthers, having no better wish than to 
obey her, pushes on with a will ; and Darrell, 
being made to understand in a moment that 
he has committed a blunder, does his best 
to repair it. 

There is one more lock to get through — 
one more tedious waiting in not altogether 
pleasant company — for some of the other 
boat-loads have grown with the waning of 
the day more festive than agreeable — and 
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then they skim swiftly over the small stretch 
of water that intervenes between them and 
their hotel. 

" Land at last ! " cries Mrs. Aylmer, jump- 
ing with a good deal of agility out of the 
boat. "I have almost forgotten the -use of 
my legs." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The dinner is a success. 

Though it is certain that neither the food 
nor the wines are any better, nor perhaps so 
good as ordinarily well-to-do people are accus- 
tomed to partake of in their own homes, yet 
the fact of dining under unaccustomed cir- 
cumstances and in pleasant company gives to 
both a zest and a piquancy which they do not 
usually possess. They are all young, all 
gifted with good spirits and inclined to be 
well-pleased with each other; and there can 
be no more desirable ingredients for a little 
dinner-party than these. 

If the small jokes and witticisms that 
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pass between them are not so profound 
as to bear re-telling — and indeed few jokes 
are — they are at least good enough to keep 
them all laughing. It is so easy to laugh 
under such circumstances ; and that, after all, 
is all that is needed. 

Even Psyche forgets her fears, forgets her 
shyness, and expands into a gaiety that if it 
is not so pronounced as Mrs. Aylmer's is at 
any rate as agreeable. 

After dinner they stroll out into the garden, 
to find, a little to their disgust but not much 
to their surprise, that all those who have 
dined with them, or before them, have appar- 
ently done so also. 

Indeed, no one under seventy could think 
of staying within doors on such a night as 
this. It is as dark as it ever is on a fair 
summer's evening, but a young half-moon is 
shining through floating cloudlets, and casting 
a stream of silver light on the moving water. 
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SO that it cannot rightly be called darkness 
at all. 

All the benches which the small garden 
contains and aU the available chairs are 
apparently already occupied. 

Some, indeed, so young that they can afford 
to laugh at rheumatism, or so much inclined 
to each other's company that they are ready 
to defy all possible consequences, are sitting 
on the dew-soaked grass under the trees. 

Evidently there is neither privacy nor 
freedom to be expected here. 

Mrs. Aylmer goes straight down to the 
water's edge — the others following her lead as 
they have done all day. 

" Only a quarter to nine ! " she says gaily, 
" and a full hour before we need start to the 
station. Why should not we go once more on 
the water ?— and this time we will not go in 
one boat but in two. Four are no company 
at all." 
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There is not one of them who has the 
prudence to gainsay her. The proposal pro- 
bably chimes in too well with the inclination 
of each. And if any scruples suggest them- 
selves to either of the three, Psyche, for her 
part, lacks the courage, and the two men 
the wisdom or the self-denial to give them 
voice. 

On the contrary, they show a remarkable 
activity in carrying out the idea. They give 
Mrs. Aylmer no time to repent or to change 
her mind. They lay forcible hands on two 
small boats that have just come in, knowing 
nothing and caring less of who their owners 
may be, or whether they may by any chance 
require them again ; and in less time than one 
could imagine possible, they have, with the 
aid of a boatman, got them all ready for use. 

Even Darrell shows almost as much energy 
on this occasion as Carruthers himself. 

Mrs. Aylmer is the first to get in. She 
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does Dot jump this time. She is too well 
aware of the precarious uature of small boats, 
and too honestly averse to an unpremeditated 
bath to show any undue haste. 

When she has seated herself, she leans 
forward. 

" Who is coming with me ? " she asks, with 
an enchanting smile. 

Though the words are addressed to both of 
them yet her eyes are fixed — with a look that 
combines invitation and entreaty — straight on 
Darrell. She has never, perhaps, looked more 

beautiful than^ she looks at this moment with 
the moonlight — which is so much more flatter- 
ing than the hard, unblenching sunlight — 
shining full on her upturned face. 

And Darrell sees it — cannot fail to see it. 
A man is not blind to other women's charms 
even though he be in love, or, at any rate, not 
so blind as the woman who loves him would 
fain believe him. 
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Yet he draws back. 

" I suppose I must not deprive Carruthers 
of that pleasure," he says with a short and 
uneasy laugh. " I know he is dying to go." 

Carruthers needs no second invitation. He 
seizes on the opportunity with an avidity 
which leaves no time for discussion, and pushes 
oflF from the bank. 

Mrs. Aylmer does not say another word. 
She is a great deal too wise to use reproaches 
when she knows them to be altogether useless. 
She does not indeed even look at Darrell 
again. She only settles herself in her seat 
with an air of ostentatious contentment, and 
bestows on Carruthers a glance that expresses 
such unqualified satisfaction with the present 
arrangement that he is convinced he must 
have been altogether mistaken about that 
other look which he thought he had inter- 
cepted on its way to Darrell. 

And Darrell, seeing and understanding, smiles 
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to himself. He is, for his part, perfectly satisfied 
with the way in which he has — as he imagines 
• — so cleverly managed a rather difficult matter. 

"If we should miss each other on the 
water," he calls after them as they go, " re- 
member we must meet here at twenty minutes 
to ten. We must not lose the train ! " 

'* Now," he says, when he has settled Psyche 
and himself and carefully adjusted the rudder- 
lines, " when I have pushed out a few yards 
draw sharp round to your left. We will not 
follow them ; we will go down river, and meet 
them here when the time is up." 

For a few moments she is engaged in follow- 
ing his directions. Not until they are in the 
middle of the stream and floating quietly 
downwards does she find time to speak. 

" I am afraid you have made her angry," 
she says nervously, looking in the direction in 
which their companions are disappearing. " I 
am sure that she wanted you to go with her." 



^ 
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" Not a bit of it ! " he answers cheerfully, 
if not altogether veraciously. " Why should 
she ? Carruthers is a much better-looking 
fellow than I am, and it can make no differ- 
ence to her which of us she has with her — 
whereas to me " (laughing) " it makes all the 
difference." 

But Psyche is not altogether assured. 

" I am afraid she will be vexed with me," 
she pursues regretfully ; " and I fancy — do 
not think I am hard on her — but I fancy she 
could be very disagreeable to any one who 
came in her way." 

" What does it matter ? " he replies, with an 
indifference which if it is not real is very 
well-assumed. *' Do not let us waste our time 
in talking about her. What harm can she 
do us ? " 

For though he knows, or ought to know, 
that a good deal of harm lies within the power 
of any woman, it is in his nature to run all ' 
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risks in tlie future for the pleasure of the 
moment. 

"After all, though I am very willing to 
please her — ^have not I tried my best all day ? 
— I am still more willing," he goes on with 
some honesty, " to please myself and you. We 
have not had a chance of being alone together 
until now. Could you expect me to give 
it up ? " 

There is so much tenderness in his look 
and his manner that she would not be a 
woman — she would not at any rate be a 
woman so natural and loving as she is — if she 
could any longer allow herself to regret what 
he has done. 

She casts all her fears to the winds, and 
smiles on him with a brightness which alto- 
gether reassures him. 

" Now you look more like yourself," he says 
cheerfully. "Let me tell you, sadness and 
silence do not suit you at all. When I saw 
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you first," he goes on looking into her lovely 
moonlit face, " you seemed to me the brightest 
living thing I had ever seen. To hold you 
in one's arms was like embracing a ray of 
sunshine." 

She laughs outright — she cannot help it ; it 
is so seldom he allows himself to lapse into a 
poetical vein, and it is so unlike his ordinary 
matter-of-fact, man-of-the-world manner. 

"When you saw me first," she says with 
some of her old spirit, " you did not embrace 
me at all. Even you would hardly have had 
the audacity to do that ; and w^hen you did " 
(recalling their first love-scene) ** I am afraid 
I was more showery than sunshiny." 

" Tell me," he says presently, drawing the 
sculls into the boat, and leaning forward so 
that he can touch her hands — (it is only the 
untrustworthy and top-heavy nature of little 
boats that prevents him from coming over to 
her side altogether), — "have you been quite 
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happy all day ? Upon my word — upon my 
soul " (appealing in his warmth to a property 
that he is not quite sure he is possessed of) 
" my chief desire in arranging this party was 
that you should have one day at least of real 
enjoyment ; and all the while I have been 
fancying that something — I could not tell 
what — has been troubling you." 

Then, as she does not immediately answer 
him: 

" Has anything gone wrong ? " he asks 
with real anxiety. ** Has Lady ConyDghame 
b6en bothering you? It often worries me 
terribly to think of you all alone in her hands. 
You poor little child ! What chance have you 
against her ? '' 

They are much the same words that had 

been used, not long ago, by an altogether 

different person — but he does not know 

that. 

His solicitude touches her with a sense of 
VOL. II. 30 
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gratitude that is almost pathetic, could he so 
understand it. 

" No, indeed," she answers quickly, anxious 
to reassure him. " She has been wonderfully 
complacent to me of late. I suppose '' (pucker- 
ing her pretty brows) "it is because I have 
such a rooted distrust of her that I am almost 
more afraid of her kindness than of her un- 
kindness. I feel that it is only because she 
makes so sure of my obedience in the long 
run, that she thinks she can aflFord to let me 
have my own way about little things. Well" 
(with a sigh) " she will soon be undeceived." 

" Then, if it is not that," he persists, " what 
is it that is troubling you ? I know you well 
enough by this time to be sure that there is 
something." 

For a moment she is silent — then she lifts 
her face and looks at him. 

She has never before seemed to him — will 
never again seem to him — so lovely, so 
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lovable. The moonlight, falling full on her 
face, makes it seem fairer and whiter than 
usual, and casts deep shadows around her dark 
glowing eyes. 

**Do you believe in presentiments?" she 
asks slowly. "They are foolish things, are 
they not? — and yet, all day I have had a 
presentiment that, for this little pleasure of 
ours, we shall have somehow, some way — I 
cannot tell how — to pay very dearly." 

" Nonsense ! " he says, laughing lightly, a 
good deal relieved to find that her trouble has 
no more substantial foundation. '* You must 
be over-wrought— over-worried, my darUng, 
to take such silly fancies into your head." 

*•' Yes ; they are silly — 1 know that," she 
answers, a little aggrieved at the way in 
which he has received her confidence. " I 
suppose," she goes on, anxious to justify 
herself, "it was because 1 was so strongly 
advised not to come ; and warnings, even if 
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one disregards them, are apt to leave some 
impression." 

" And/' he asks shortly, " who had the 
impertinence to interfere with you ? Was it " 
(jumping suddenly and intuitively to a conclu- 
sion) ''that old fellow who took possession of 
you the other night ? '* 

" If you call him an old fellow — ^yes ! But " 
(smiling) "I do not think even his worst 
enemies could accuse him of more than forty 
years or so." 

" Meddling old fool 1 " he mutters under his 
breath, too angry to pick his words. " Tell 
him next time he interferes with you to mind 
his own business." 

** Perhaps, as he has known me since I was 
a baby," said Psyche a little drily, "he 
thought it was his business." 

" Does not he suppose — do not you suppose," 
he continues hotly, "that I know how to 
take care of you ? I should think, under the 
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circumstances, it is a good deal more my affair 
than his." 

*' But you see/' she says quietly, " he does 
not know that." 

There is a moment's silence — perhaps in that 
moment even he, reckless as he is, realizes 
something of the falseness of the position in 
which he has placed himself. There is no one, 
so far as the world knows, who has less right 
to interfere with her, or to call other men to 
book for their interference with her, than he 
himself ; and yet he has, or thinks he has, the 
best of all rights. 

" Do not let us talk about him any more," 
says Psyche gently, too fond of him to bear 
to see him vexed when he had looked forward 
to being happy. *' We are wasting our time, 
and it is going so quickly — so terribly quickly. 
In a little while we shall all be penned up 
together in a railway- carriage, wishing each 
other a hundred miles away, and trying our 
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best to be amusing and talk nonsense, as we 
have done all day." 

" Speak for yourself," he answers laughing, 
and trying to cast aside his momentary vexa- 
tion. *^I, for my part, flattered myself that 
I had been both amusing and sensible ! " 

And after that Sir John and presentiments 
are both forgotten, to be remembered perhaps 
at a later date. 

The smooth, swift current of the river bears 
them quickly and almost imperceptibly along. 
The many things which they have to say 
to each other — for it is not often they find 
themselves so absolutely alone — makes the 
time pass quickly and almost imperceptibly 
too. 

It is to Psyche that it first occurs that it is 
going over quickly. 

" Do not you think that we have gone far 
enough ? " she asks, looking with some dismay 
at the long stretch of water that intervenes 
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between them and their hotel ** It will take 
us much longer to get back — and I am afraid 
it must be getting late." 

" Plenty of time," says Darrell ; but all the 
same he takes out his watch, and tries by the 
light of the moon to see how far the hands 
have travelled. "By Jove!", he says more 
quickly, putting it back ; " it is later than I 
thought We must get home as fast as we 
can. We shall do it, but we must lose no 
time; keep close to the bank — out of the 
current." 

He has no mind to lose the train. Reckless 
though he may be, he is not so reckless as 
willingly to get her into trouble. He pulls 
with all his power — and he is strong enough 
when he chooses to exert himself. Except a 
few admonitions as to her steering he scarcely 
speaks. He bends all his energies— all his will 
to his taak ; and she, understanding him. tries 
with all her power to do nothing to distract 
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him — to do all she can to help him. It is not 
much. She can only watch, painfully and 
silently, the ejBForts he is making, and do her 
best to guide the little boat as near to the 
bank, without falling foul of boughs and 
shallows, as her small experience will permit 
her. There is not a sound but the long, 
regular swish of the sculls through the water, 
broken now and then by the few terse direc- 
tions he gives her. 

When at last they approach the brightly- 
lighted hotel, it is evident enough that he has 
taxed his strength to the utmost. 

" We have done it ! " he cries triumphantly ; 
" we are not more than three minutes late at 
the outside." 

They look anxiously hither and thither — 
but Mrs. Aylmer and Carruthers are nowhere 
to be seen. 

The bank is so crowded with boats that the 
boatmen have not yet had time to house that 
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some little time is lost in making their way 
up to it ; and when at last Darrell manages to 
land and to hand Psyche out there is not a 
boatman to be seen. 

*' Go on to the lawn and look for Mrs. 
Aylmer — she must be there," he says hurriedly. 
" Tell them to get a fly. I will join you in 
half a minute, when I have got rid of the 
boat." 

She obeys him without a word ; and as she 
goes hears him shouting and scolding by turns. 
There are still some people lingering in the 
garden — people who are going to stay the 
night at the hotel, or going home by the last 
train; and by this uncertain light men and 
women, have a way of looking so much alike 
that it is only by going close to each group, 
and staring hard at them, while they on their 
part do not forget to stare at her, that she 
convinces herself that those for whom she is 
seeking are not amongst them. 
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Id a few minutes Darrell joins her. 

*' Where are they?" he asks, anxiously. 
" Have not you found them ? " 

She shakes her head — she cannot speak. 
She can see that even he is growing terribly 
nervous. 

" They mud be here," he says vehemently. 

But they are not. 

Two or three minutes more are lost in a 
search that proves that they are neither in the 
garden nor in the hotel. 

They have just abandoned it, when an over- 
worked, much-worried waiter turns up with a 
message that the lady had driven on to the 
station some time ago, and had left word that 
Captain Darrell and the other lady were to 
follow her. 

" Good God 1 " cries Darrell fiercely, almost 
beside himself — " why could not you tell us 
that before ? " 

The man has neither the time nor the 
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opportuDity to convince tbem that he has not 
seen them before. Before he can, indeed, open 
his mouth they are out of the hotel, looking 
for a fly. More precious minutes are again 
lost in this task. Most of them are already on 
their way to the station, or are engaged for 
the later train by those who have had the 
prudence not to leave such arrangements until 
the last moment. They have no choice — they 
are compelled to take the only one whose 
driver appears either ready or willing to start. 

" Drive as hard as you can ! " shouts Darrell, 
" and I will pay you double your fare." 

Under this strong inducement the man 
urges his \jfom-out horse to his best pace. 
But only a few yards convinces them that his 
best is very bad indeed. 

There is another stoppage at the turnpike ; 
and the two or three moments thus lost seem 
to Psyche the longest she has ever known. 
She needs no words now to tell her that 
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everything depends on their speed. Darrell's 
face, DarreU's manner, so unlike his ordinary 
easy-going composure, convince her of that — 
but they have not got more than a hundred 
yards past the turnpike, and upon the long 
road that intervenes between them and the 
station, before it becomes evident, beyond a 
doubt, that the poor worn-out horse, his first 
small spurt over, is incapable of further effort. 
He is lagging helplessly — hopelessly. 

Psyche looks at Darrell with mute in- 
terrogation and entreaty. He starts to his 
feet. 

" Drive faster ! " he shouts to the man. 
" Whip up your horse, or I wijl come and 
drive myself ! Are you going to sleep ? " 

He is not going to sleep, but he is, what is 
worse, half-tipsy — not wholly tipsy. He has 
only reached that stage when neither threats 
nor bribes can stir him up to much-continued 
effort ; neither can whip nor voice induce the 
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poor brute, who has been to and fro on the 
road all day, to go a step faster. 

After a few more useless adjurations — not 
altogether gently-worded — Darrell sinks back 
into his seat. 

'^We may do it yet," he says, trying to 
console her — " the trains are often late. But 
we have lost full ten minutes in looking for 
them, and it is a near thing." 

She does not speak. She knows that neither 
reproaches nor lamentations are of any avail. 
But he sees, as he looks at her, that she is 
shivering. 

*' You are cold — you have no wrap ! " he says 
quickly. " Good heavens ! — what could have 
possessed them to play us such a trick ! We 
were not more than three minutes late." 

" I am not cold," she answers, conscious all 
the time that her voice is shaking. " But 
I am afraid " (tremblingly) *^ that Mrs. Aylmer 
has done it on purpose — that she means to go 
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home without me — and what, oh ! what will 

Grannie say ? " 

" It is impossible ! " he says vehemently, 

answering his own doubts rather than hers. 
" She could not do such a thing ! If she finds 

that we do not come in time, she will wait 

until the next train." 

But to this she says nothing — she only 
shakes her head. And they sit for a long time 
in absolute silence, watching in breathless 
suspense the feeble efforts of the worn-out 
horse. If only by the power of their wills 
they could put some strength and spirit in him 
then indeed he would go a good deal faster ! 

Once or twice Darrell pulls out his watch 
and looks at it; but Psyche has not the 
courage to ask him how the time is going. 
His silence tells her. Now and then he 
endeavours to reassure her and cheer her up ; 
but it is so evident that he himself has almost 
lost hope, and is, indeed, more worried and 
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nervous than the occasion even seems to 
warrant that his well-meant efforts have little 
success. 

"Do not you think," she asks excitedly, as 
they get nearer their journey's end, *^that we 
could r^^;? faster than the horse is going? I 
am sure that I could — let us get out and try/' 

He shakes his head. 

"You could not do it," he says despond- 
ingly ; " / might, but you could not — you 
would be dead-beat in two minutes. We seem 
to be going slowly enough, Heaven knows, bilt 
we are going faster than you could run, my 
poor little darling I '' 

Once more, and for the last time, he urges 
the man to make an effort, and the poor horse, 
inspirited perhaps by the fact that he has 
reached the end of the road he has so often 
and patiently traversed, does make a spurt. 

They jump out before he has well stopped, 
and run headlong into the station — just in time 
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to see a heavily-crowded train slowly leaving 
the platform, and a good many people, who 
had aiTived a great deal earlier than them- 
selves, pushed back from the over- full carriages 
and left behind. 

But Mrs. Aylmer and Carruthers are not 
among them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

For a momeDt they look blankly acd 
mutely in each other's face. Then Darrell 
breaks out. 

" Done ! " he cries, with a most passionate 
anger, his face white with rage. " By heavens ! 
I would not have believed any woman capable 
of it! I will swear that she has done it 
on purpose — out of some petty spite or 
jealousy. If they had waited but three 
minutes, and not left us to search for them, 
we should all have been in ample time for 
the train." 

But at this critical juncture. Psyche pre- 
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serves a better courage than might have been 
expected of her. 

'* Perhaps — is it not possible," she suggests 
falteringly — though her face, seen in the 
flickering of the gas-lamps, looks white as 
his, ** that she may wait for me on the other 
side ? She may have thought it better to 
go on." 

" Is it likely ? " he breaks in, still in the 
same passionate tone. '* Is she the sort of 
woman to wait about at a miserable station 
when she can be so much more comfortable 
at home ? More likely " (with a bitter laugh) 
" she will be quietly sipping her iced lemon- 
ade, or eating a nice little supper with Car- 
ruthers to keep her company. And to-morrow 
she will go all over the town, and tell all 
her pet friends that slie could not find us 
anywhere — and was obliged to come home 
without us. Do not I know her ? " 

His temper — never at any time very good 
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— has for the moment got the bettet of him. 
He says it in a fit of uncontrollable anger — 
but he has no sooner said it than he would 
give the world to recall his words. It can 
do her no good — it can only make her a great 
deal more miserable than she is already, to 
know that the danger of Lady Conynghame's 
anger, when she hears that she has been left 
to come to town alone with him, is not the 
only danger she has to fear. 

And in fact, at this speech, the girl's sorely- 
tried endurance comes to an end. 

" If you knew her so well," she says, turn- 
ing on him with bitter reproach — as every two 
people who have got into a difficulty together 
have, since the days of Adam and Eve, been 
apt to turn on each other — " if you knew 
lier to be capable of treating me like that 
I wonder you trusted me with her." 

But he receives this reproach with a meek- 
ness that disarms her. 
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" Blame me as much as you will/' he says, 
despondingly — "you cannot blame me more 
than I blame myself. It is all my fault — I 
ought never to have trusted her out of my 
sight. But I did not suppose for a moment 
she would leave you in the lurch — nor did 
I mean to give her a chance of doing it." 

After that there is no more to be said. 
They pace up and down a few minutes in 
dull silence. The first irritation and anger, 
natural to every one who loses a train — more 
natural still under these circumstances — ^being 
over, they lapse into dreariness and depres- 
sion. By and by Darrell leaves her on a seat 
while he goes to interview a guard. 

He comes back with something of renewed 
energy and hopefulness. 

" They have put on some extra trains ! " 
he says, a good deal more brightly, taking his 
place beside her. " One starts in half-an-hour, 
and it is sure to be a quick one. After 
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all, we shall not be so very late, and there 
is no reason why Lady Conynghame should 
ever know you did not come home with Mrs. 
Aylmer. She will, in all probability, be gone 
to bed, and will not see you come in." 

" But if she asks me ? " 

He finds in the innocency of this question 
something distinctly irritating. 

"Are there not a dozen ways in which 
women can evade each other's questions ? '' he 
asks with an uneasy laugh. " I am afraid, 
when you have lived a little longer in the 
world, you will find that there are a good 
many occasions when it not only is not 
necessary, but is altogether impossible, to tell 
the whole unvarnished truth." 

'* I will do my best," she says meekly ; 
" but " (rather despondently) " I never was 
good at telling stories. I always get red, 
and — what is worse — I am always found 
out." 
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Her words and her look vex him. Though 
a man may, by long acquaintance with the 
ways of the world, have convinced himself 
of the absolute necessity of an occasional 
untruthfulness, he hardly cares to be the first 
to teach the woman whom he means to make 
his wife such a lesson. For though one may 
expect and forgive untruthfulness in an ac- 
quaintance or a friend — or indeed in most 
conditions of life — it is not altogether a 
desirable quality in a wife. 

They are very silent after this. The 
minutes go by most laggingly. To both of 
them it seems the very longest half -hour 
they ever spent in all their lives. To both 
of them it seems hardly credible that they, 
who have always so counted on the few 
minutes they have been able to steal away 
together, so treasured and made the best of 
them, regarding them as the most precious 
of all minutes, should find this half-hour not 
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only wearisome but almost unbearable. Of 
all the many things that they have always 
found to say to each other they cannot now 
find one. 

Three times Psyche asks him if he is quite, 
sure the clock has not stopped. Two or three 
times he makes a creditable, though not at all 
successful effort to start some fresh topic of 
conversation ; but it always goes back to the 
old one — what Mrs. Aylmer will do — what 
Lady Conynghame will say — how soon they 
luay reasonably hope to reach the little house 
— and the chances of getting in unobserved. 

After going over the same ground a dozen 
times they lapse again into silence — miserable, 
diripirited silence. She is tired and cold — 
even summer nights turn chilly — and very 
miserable ; and though he is neither tired nor 
cold, he is almost as miserable, understand- 
ing perhaps better than she does the scrape 
he has got her into. 
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When at last the train comes they hail it 
with almost as much delight as that with which 
the shipwrecked mariner welcomes a sail. 

" Sit back in the comer, and do not let 
any one see you more than you can help," 
whispers Darrell as they take their places. 
" We shall be all right now." 

She does as he tells her, and sits back in 
her corner, as silent and as far out of observ- 
ation as possible. The carriage is full, and 
they liave very little chance of exchanging 
any words that will not be overheard by their 
fellow- passengers. Some are gay, some are 
tired and quiet, but all have their eyes wide 
open, and know quite well by sight the pretty 
girl in the corner, who has been talked of 
as one of the beauties of the season. 

When the train draws up at Paddington, 
Darrell does not waste much time in looking 
for Mrs. Aylmer. He has in fact never hoped 
that she would be there. 
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He hails a hansom and tells the man to 

drive fast to Street. It is but a short 

distance, and most of the time he occupies in 
cheering her up as best he can, and impressing 
on her the absolute necessity to keep her own 
counsel. 

" Lady Conynghame will never know if you 
do not tell her, and it will be absolutely use- 
less — worse. than useless — to let her know. 
Why should you bear the blame because that 
woman chose to leave you in the lurch ? " 

*' But," she says at last, rather falteringly, 
for her courage has by this time well-nigh 
deserted her, and the vision of her grand- 
mother — an angry, raving, terrible grand- 
mother — standing on the top of the stairs to 
receive her, is beginning to grow distinctly in 
her mind's eye, "I thought you said that 
Mrs. Aylmer would be sure to go all over the 
town and tell every one. If that is so, would 
it not be better to tell the truth at once ? " 
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" Leave lier to me," he says in an altogether 
different voice, and with a look which shows 
her how angry it is possible for him to be. 
" I will manage her." 

But there is a difficulty lying ahead of them 
which they have neither of them dreamt of, 
and to which that other little difficulty of 
coming home unchaperoned is — in comparison 
— a very small one. 

When they arrive at the house they find it 
dark except for a glimmer of gas in the hall, 
and tightly shuttered up. Lady Conynghame 
has gone to bed ; it is evidently all right. 

" Marshall was to sit up for me,'' whispers 
Psyche, as if she were afraid her voice might 
penetrate through Lady Conynghame's closed 
windows. ''Do not knock — the bell rings 
down-stairs, and he will hear it." 

He rings softly — he rings again and again — 
three times, four times, — and no answer. 
They look mutely in each other's faces. 
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" Knock I " says Psyche at last. 

He knocks and rings by turns — louder and 
still louder — his fear of Lady Conynghame 
dying in a still greater fear. But still there is 



no answer. 
it 



Good God ! " he cries, turning to her — 
" are they all dead ? " 

" Grannie and Soniers sleep up-stairs. You 
might knock for ever and they would not 
hear," she answers, with sick, trembling lips. 
" There is only Marshall, and ... he cannot 
be there ! Try again — try again ! *' 

He tries again. He knocks and rings till 
he wakens echoes through the silent street, 
but it is all absolutely useless. They might 
indeed as well knock at the gate of a grave for 
all the answer they get. 

They stand perhaps a quarter of an hour in 
all — and no one who has not tried it can 
possibly imagine how long a quarter of an 
hour can seem under such circumstances. 
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One or two men strolling quietly homewards, 
smoking tlieir cigars this lovely summer night, 
pause and look curiously at them. A little 
group begins to collect, and then — far worst 
of all — a hansom drives up to the next house, 
and the fashionable doctor who lives there, 
and who is perfectly acquainted with Lady 
Conynghame and Lady Conynghame's pretty 
grand-daughter — gets out, and after feeling 
for his latch-key, comes over to them, and 
very politely — if not kindly — asks them what 
is the matter. 

It is the last straw that breaks down 
DarrelFs patience. He explains more curtly 
than courteously, and then turns his back 
upon him. 

" We must give it up," he says, looking 
with a terrible compassion into the girl's white 
face. " Come, there is only one more chance ; 
Mrs. Aylmer must take you in ! She ^hall ! 
1 will make her I " 
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At any other time she would resist. She 
feels even now that she would rather pace the 
streets all night, or sit on the doorstep till 
morning, than throw herself on the compassion 
of the woman who has led her into this strait. 
But she is so broken down, so miserable, that 
she gives in after a very faint resistance, and 
lets him lead her back and put her into 
the cab. 

It is a very short distance from Lady 
Conynghame's house to Mrs. Aylmer's, and 
during the few minutes that it takes them to 
get there they do not speak a word. They 
have arrived at a pass in which words are no 
longer possible. 

There is a light in the hall, and he jumps 
out, leaving her this time in the cab. 

There is not much delay in the opening of 
this door, but there is a long parley before he 
is admitted ; and then at last it closes behind 
him, and she is left alone to wait the result. 
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Five minutes, ten minutes— she cannot tell 
how long it is — but it seems to her an eternity 
that she stays there, divided between these 
two terrible alternatives — of being thrown on 
Mrs. Aylmer's unwilling hospitality, or left 
homeless and houseless till morning, when the 
door opens and closes sharply, and Darrell 
comes out. 

He had looked white enough before, but it 
had been the pallor of emotion and fear. 
Now his face is blazing with an anger that 
almost frightens her. 

" Drive back to Street," he calls out 

to the man, and then takes his place beside her. 

For a moment he does not speak — perhaps 
cannot speak. It is she who breaks the 
silence. 

" Would not she . . . have me ? '* she asks, 
in a trembling voice. 

" She is a fiend ! — a devil in woman's 
shape ! " he answers with a concentrated anger 
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that seems to find no possibility of expressing 
itself adequately in mere words. " So long as 
I live I will never speak to her again ! I am 
amazed at myself that I could ever have 
believed in her. She almost told me to my 
face that she was glad — yes ! glad — that she 
had paid you ofi*. When I told her that you 
might be left in the streets till morning, she 
laughed, and told me it was no business of 
hers. T think" (with a terrible smile) ''that 
if you were dying you need expect no mercy 
from her.'' 

And after that they say nothing. They 
make their short journey in absolute silence — 
the one being too despairing, the other too 
angry, to speak. 

Once more the cab stops outside the little 
fast- closed house. Once more they get out 
and stand on the steps, and Darrell knocks and 
rings with an energy which might awaken the 
seven sleepers. 
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They have scarcely waited three minutes 
when they hear steps inside and the sound of 
a moving bolt, and then — Psyche's calmness 
which she has up to this moment preserved 
fairly well, absolutely deserts her, and she falls 
to laughing, and from laughter to hysterical 
weeping. 

" My darling ! my darling ! " cries Darrell, 
putting his arm round her and drawing her to 
him. *' It is all right ; keep up but a minute 
longer ; for God*s sake keep up ! '* 

She hears him dimly, and makes a brave 
effort to check her sobs ; but in truth all 
the emotions of the night have been too much 
for her; and when the door is at last flung 
open, and Marshall — half-dressed, half-sleepy, 
and a good deal more than half-tipsy — appears 
in the doorway, her chest is still heaving, the 
tears are still rolling down her cheeks, so that 
in any other condition he could scarcely fail to 
perceive them. 
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** What do you mean by sucli behaviour I " 
cries Darrell, with a terrible word that makes 
her shiver. "Do you know that Miss Dal- 
r3rmple has been waiting outside this door for 
half-an-hour ! Where have you been ? What 
have you been doing? I will let Lady 
Conynghame hear of it — I promise you ! You 
shall pay for it I " 

The man, having arrived at a stage when . 
inequalities of position are wholly forgotten — 
xnutters something that is not altogether com- 
plimentary to Lady Conynghame, and adds 
to it a reflection on ladies who stop out to 
this time of night. 

DarreU's face blazes. For a moment he is 
divided between an overwhelming desire to 
knock him down — not a very difficult task 
in his present condition — and a still more 
powerful conviction of the impolicy of such 
a proceeding. 

VOL. II. 32 
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His policy, or rather his desire to shield 
Psyche gets the best of it. 

He puts his hand in his pocket and pro- 
duces the most potent argument he can bring 
to bear on such a man. 

" Hold your tongue, or it will be the worse 
for you," he says, shortly; he cannot bring 
himself to say more. 

Then he turns to Psyche. 

"My dear," he says, closely pressing her 
hands in his, " do not fret. It is all right 
now. Keep your own counsel, and there is 
no harm done. God knows how I blame 
myself for this — do not blame me more than 
you can help ! " 

And with that he goes. And she is le 
alone to grope hey way up into her littl 
room in the dark. 

And this is the end of her day's pleasure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Two days later, about four o'clock of the 
afternoon. Psyche is waiting, ready dressed for 
driving, in Lady Conynghame's little drawing- 
iroom. 

It is usually her fate to be kept waiting on 
these occasions. The task of daily transform- 
ing an old woman into a young one is probably 
not an altogether easy one. Indeed, some of 
the contempt which is usually bestowed on 
such efforts might very 'well be tempered 
with admiration. The talent and ingenuity 
expended on them might under more favour- 
able development have produced some lasting 
work. As it is, they have at least the merit 
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of perseverance, being compelled, like Penelope, 
daily to undo, only that they may do up 
again. 

But Psyche has on this particular day no 
patience. She paces up and down the narrow 
limits of her little china-decked cage with a 
feverish restlessness. 

She is longing with a most miserable longing 
to see Darrell — to see Mrs. Aylmer — any one 
— and know how things are going. 

Up to the present time she has escaped any 
serious evil from her Sunday night's adven- 
ture. Lady Conynghame's questions had not 
been so searching that she had not been able 
to evade them without committing herself to 
any direct untruthfulness. She had indeed 
confessed that they had missed the train by 
which they had intended to return ; but her 
grandmother had taken for granted that the 
" they " included the whole party, and she had 
learned her lesson too well, and been too 
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greatly in fear of her, to explain the whole 
truth. 

Yet she knows — cannot fail to know — that 
there is a drawn sword hanging over her head, 
ready at any moment to fall. 

If her own distrust of Mrs. Aylmer were not 
sufficient to convince her of that, her lover's 
words, spoken in the heat of anger, in the 
truthfulness of unrestrained passion, would 
leave little doubt of it. 

She knows that her own reputation — for 
good or for evil — lies in the hands of a woman 
who has never liked her — whom her instinct 
tells her has always disliked her, and that there 
is little to be hoped for from her. There 
remains a chance that to the end of the 
season Lady Conynghame may be kept from 
the knowledge of her unfortunate misadven- 
ture ; but it is a very poor one, and not in any 
way to be counted on. She who had so looked 
forward to this short time in town, in her 
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lover's company, hoping she scarce knows what 
from it, reckons up the days that remain of it 
with feverish impatience — longing to be safely 
back in the dull quietude of her country life, 
in the safety of Dolly's protection, with a 
longing that she had never until now believed 
possible. Even her father's coldness and 
unkindness seem but small evils compared to 
those that now surround her. 

As she paces restlessly to and fro, she comes 
face to face with her own image reflected 
fuU length in one of the many mirrors, and 
pausing, takes a long and steadfast look at 
herself. 

She has changed — changed greatly during 
these few weeks — even she can see that. To 
one who admired her more than loved her, the 
change might seem altogether to her advan- 
tage. She has gained an air of fashion and f 
grace of carriage that makes her beauty fa 
more appreciable to those who cannot admi 
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Nature's best handiwork unless it be placed in 
a good setting ; but, on the other hand, she has 
lost much of that freshness and spontaneous 
gaiety which had given her in DarrelFs eyes 
80 irresistible a charm — and they are things 
that being lost can never be regained. She is 
pale — over-pale, perhaps, to please those who 
might love her well enough to feel anxious for 
her ; but it is not an unbecoming pallor. It 
rather enhances the loveliness of her dark eyes 
and rich-coloured hair. On the whole, the 
reflection that she sees in the glass is not one 
with which any woman could reasonably be 
discontented. She knows that, and she has 
arrived at a stage when she finds it necessary 
to appraise her own good looks, knowing that 
much depends on them. 

She has hardly finished her inspection of 
herself when the door opens and shuts again, 
and turning quickly round and facing Lady 
Conynghame, she knows without hearing or 
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speaking a word, that the worst, the ver 
worst that she has dreaded has come. 

She was pale before ; but now she turn 
deadly white. Yet she preserves a certaii 
courage. 

" Are you ready. Grannie ? " she afiks, a 
steadily as she can. " Shall we go ? " 

** Stay a moment," Lady Conjaigham* 
answers, in a voice that is terrible throug 
its very repression. "There is something 
have to say to you before we go." 

And though one would have said tha 
cheeks that carried so much colour could nc 
turn pale, yet there is a certain ghastlines 
which will protrude itself through the moa 
artificial bloom; and it is apparent on he 
face now. 

** There is something that Somers has beei 
telling me," she goes on, with lips that trembl 
with anger. " Can you guess what it is ? " 

Always, since the day when she first kne\ 
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her grandmother, Psyche has understood that 
it might be possible for her to be terribly 
angry ; now she realizes it. 

There are natures that always possess a 
certain power, whether for good or evil, which 
other natures lack. There are women who, 
failing all other claims to respect, can yet 
manage to their latest day to make others 
afraid of them ; and Lady Conynghame is one 
of these. 

Though the girl knows she has done no 
particular wrong, she trembles and sickens 
under her look. Yet she tries hard not to 
betray it. 

*' I know," she says, with as good a courage 
as she can maintain, though she is conscious 
that her voice falters, " that if Somers could 
find nothing bad to say against me, she would 
invent it. She has always hated me — I cannot 
tell why." 

" Unfortunately," says the old woman, with 
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bitter emphasis, " I am afraid her truth is more 
to be relied on than yours. But " (her voice 
rising) " I can indeed find it hard to believe 
what she teUs me now. She says that Mar- 
shal] has told her that you did not come home 
on Sunday night until half-past twelve — ^long 
after the last train came in — and that yqu 
came alone with Captain Darrell, and had 
returned, she believes, alone to town with 
him." 

There is a moment's pause, then she comes 
a step nearer. 

"Is it true?^^ she asks in a shrill and 
terrible voice. " Answer me I " 

There is another pause — a terrible one; 
then the girl bows her head in mute assent 
She cannot speak. 

" True 1 " cries the old woman, her lips 
quivering with irrestrainable anger ; " and you 
can dare to stand there and tell me so ? Do 
you know what it means ? Do you understand 
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that you have disgraced me? — ^that you are 
probably by this time the talk of the town ? " 

But at these words the girl lifts her head, 
and though her face is white enough stiU, it 
regains both courage and pride. 

" Stay a moment ! " she says, with some* 
t^ing that almost approaches to dignity ; " I 
will not hear you speak to me like that. I 
have disgraced no one. I have done nothing 
— no, nothing that I can be justly blamed for. 
Since Somers has told you part of the truth, 
she would have done better to tell you all." 

Her voice falters a little ; then she bravely 
controls it. 

" It is true," she goes on hurriedly, yet in 
tones so clear and distinct that not one word 
fails to reach Lady Conynghame, "that we 
were so unfortunate as to miss the train — 
Captain Darrell and I. Mrs. Aylmer and Mr. 
Carruthers had gone on in front, and we lost 
some time in looking for them. Our horse 
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was a bad one, and we got to the station just 
in time to see the train go. We came by the 
next, and I do not think any one saw us. No 
harm would have been done ; but when we 
arrived here Marshall was out — he must have 
been out. We knocked and knocked and got 
no answer. I cannot tell you how long we 
stayed at the door before we gave it up.*' 

" And then ? " 

" And then," she continues, faltering for the 
first time, for indeed she understands that this 
is the worst part of her story, " Captain Darrell 
persuaded me that there was only one thing to 
be done. I could not stay in the streets or on 
the doorstep all night. He made me drive 
with him to Mrs. Aylm»er's to ask her to take 



me in." 



" And — she refused ? " asks Lady Conyng- 
hame, her voice rising almost to a scream. 

" She refused," answers the girl, slowly and 
reluctantly ; "I do not know how or why. 
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Captain Darrell went in to her, and I remained 
outside ; but she refused. After that we came 
back again, and Marshall was at home. I do 
not know where he had been, but I am sure 
that he had been drinking ; and " (vehemently) 
" it was all his fault — not mine." 

But the last part of her tale has been told 
to deaf ears. Lady Conynghame has sunk 
into a chair in an attitude of despair too 
genuine to be aflFected. 

" Do you know what you have done ? " she 
asks, in a voice that is no longer raised nor 
angry, but is as despairing as her look. " You 
have ruined yourself, and not only yourself — 
you have ruined me. Two days ago there was 
not a girl in London who had a better chance 
of marrying well than you had ; and as for me 
— for me V (wringing her hands), " who have 
all my life, in spite of all disadvantages, 
managed to hold up my head so that no one 
has dared to turn their backs upon me, there 
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will be nowhere that I can go that 1 shall not 
hear the story of your folly and disgrace." 

" Disgrace ! " repeats the girl, with a most 
passionate anger. *' Is there any disgrace in 
missing a train, or being shut out by a drunken 
footman ? " 

"Are you a fool or a baby," cries the old 
woman, jumping up, her anger breaking 
through all restraint, *^ that you do not under- 
stand what you have done ? The folly of 
losing the train was nothing compared to the 
folly of letting that woman know that you 
had been shut out, and giving her the chance 
of refusing to take you in. Do not you see — 
cannot you understand " (her voice rising with 
every word) '* how she will go about to every 
one, telling them that you and Darrell missed 
the train on purpose; that she could find you 
nowhere, and was compelled to go without 
you ; that you arrived so late that I shut 
you out ; that he tried to induce her to take 
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you in; and that she was obliged — very 
reluctantly" (with a bitter sneering mimicry 
of Mrs. Aylmer's tones) '*for her own sake 
to refuse to have anything to do with so 
foolish an escapade ? " 

" No ; I do not see it," she answers, in a 
voice that begins, in spite of all her eflForts, to 
tremble and go near to breaking. " I cannot 
understand why she should wish to do me an 
injury. What harm have I ever done her ? " 

"You have done her the harm of being 
prettier than she is," says Lady Conyng- 
hame, with bitter emphasis, "and of letting 
Captain Darrell think so. She is a woman 
who would rather sacrifice her soul — or her 
diamonds — ^which are perhaps of more value 
to her — than miss the chance of repeating a 
scandal. Do you think she is likely to spare 
you — and him ? " 

" Let her do her worst I " cries Psyche, with 
passionate spirit, driven to bay. " Let her say 
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what she pleases. I, too, have a voice as well 
as she ; and I can tell the truth." 

" The truth ! " says Lady Conynghame, 
turning and facing her ; " and what is the 
truth? That you and Captain Darrell were 
wandering about alone late at night, and by 
an accident got shut out. Is not that the best 
that can be said of it ? With any other man 
for your companion it would have been, even 
in the most lenient eyes, an unfortunate acci- 
dent — to say the least of it — ^but with Aim — 
do you suppose he is the sort of man with 
whom any one who thought of marrying you, 
as Mr. Brooke most certainly did think two 
days ago, would care to hear his future wife's 
name bandied about in clubs and drawing- 
rooms ? " 

She says it with a sternness and calmness 
that carry a far more crushing conviction than 
her most passionate anger. 

The natural spirit, the sense of injustice 
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which have up to this juncture preserved the 
girl from breaking down go near to failing her. 

" It matters very little what JVIr. Brooke or 
any one else may think of me so long as I am 
innocent," she says, with some poor remnant of 
pride, though her voice is choked and dull 
with the effort to restrain her rising sobs; 
" and I am innocent — innocent even of inten- 
tional folly. It was not my fault that I missed 
the train — not my fault that I was shut out. 
It was all an accident — a miserable accident 
from beginning to end." 

And so saying she turns away, and pushing 
back the blind, looks out, that she may conceal 
from her grandmother the bitter and smarting 
tears that in spite of all her efforts will come. 

" It is a very good thing to be innocent," 
says Lady Conynghame, with a sneer that is 
horribly cruel, '* but it is still better to appear 



so. 



And after that there is silence. 
VOL. n. 33 



^ 
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Psyche, for her part, is for the moment too 
overwhelmed by the bitter reproaches that 
have been heaped i]pon her — ^by the sense of 
her own impotence to break through the miser- 
able web of slander and misconstruction that 
seems to be closing around her — to find speech 
possible. And Lady Conynghame having 
exhausted the first heat of her anger, is already 
turning over in her clever old head the small 
chances that remain in their favour. After the 
first crushing sense of defeat, her spirit, always 
strong, is rising to the encounter. If diplo- 
macy could get the better of untoward circum- 
stances, then indeed she might hope to over- 
come them. 

" If only you had had the common sense — 
the common honesty to tell me the truth at 
once," she says at last, speaking out her 
thoughts, " then we might have got the better 
of that woman. As it is, she has had two 
whole days to the good — two whole days to 
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tell her tale without the chance of being con- 
tradicted; and let me tell you such tales do 
not lose in the repetition. You would probably 
be considerably astonished if you could hear to 
what dimensions the story of your innocent 
adventure has grown by this time/' 

But the girl answers nothing to this taunt. 
She has arrived at a pass when it is no longer 
easy to answer. 

**Did any one see you while you were 
standing at the door ? " asks the old woman 
sharply after another minute spent in thought, 
— '^ any one who would be likely to recognize 
you ? Answer me I Cannot you speak ? " 

And at this command Psyche turns round. 

" No one that I know of — no one that I can 
remember," she answers slowly, for speech is 
still difficult to her, — " except the doctor next 
door. I do not know his name. He came and 
asked if he could help us." 

*' Dr. Margrave ! " cries her grandmother, 



^ 
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with a sort of scream. " Do you mean that 
he saw you ? Then indeed we are done for ! 
Do not you know that he is a fashionable 
ladies' doctor, and the greatest gossip in 
London ? You unfortunate child ! At any 
rate no one can say that when you wanted to 
ruin yourself you did not do it eflFectually ! " 

But she has gone too far. At this crisis the 
girl's endurance breaks utterly down. She 
has borne as much as she could fairly be 
expected to bear; but at the last she gives 
way. 

" Grannie ! " she cries, stretching out her 
hands with a pitiful gesture ; 'Mo not reproach 
me — do not blame me any more — I cannot 
bear it. Indeed — indeed " (bursting into 
tears), " I cannot bear it ! I am most unhappy 
— God knows I am most unhappy. All my 
life . . . everything that I have done — ^has 
seemed to be wrong. But I do not want to 
bring trouble on you. Let me go away — ^let 
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me go home; and in a little while— a very 
little while — they will forget that I ever 
existed . . . they will not " (sobbing outright) 
" think it worth their while to injure a poor 
girl who never injured them." 

But this appeal which must have touched 
the heart of any woman who was possessed of 
one, only hardens Lady Conynghame into a 
more bitter contempt; and it is a contempt 
that is not assumed. It is genuine. She who 
has all her life faced the world and weathered 
its storms with a courage which under better 
circumstances must have commanded some 
admiration, cannot even understand, much 
less sympathize with the weakness which gives 
way at the first approach of danger. 

" Are you going to cry ? " she says, recoiling 
from the outstretched hands and looking at her 
with an expression of such unfeigned disgust as 
very nearly succeeds in its intention. " Stop ! 
stop this instant ! Good heavens ! You are a 
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greater baby than I thought you ! Do not you 
understand that if people see that you have 
been crying it will convince them of the truth 
of the story as nothing else will ? " 

*'No one is likel)'^ to see me," answers 
Psyche, sinking into a chair with an air of 
such utter despondency, of such hopeless 
*' giving up " as is sufficient of itself to exas- 
perate a woman so energetic as Lady Conyng- 
hame into absolute frenzy. " Do you suppose, 
that after such a scene as this I am going out ? " 

" You are not only going out," answers the 
other, standing over her with a manner so 
authoritative that she has no chance but to yield 
to it, *' but you are going to laugh and to talk 
and do your best to give the lie to this, story. 
There is no time to be lost — we have lost too 
much already. For heaven's sake ! " (with 
uncontrolled irritation) " try to look less like 
an Ophelia or that kind of ridiculous person, 
and more like an ordinary Christian ! '* 
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It is only a figure of speech ; but it is a 
figure that the girl, stung to desperation, 
seizes upon. 

"A Christian ! " she cries, springing to her 
feet and laughing as those who Care for her 
would be sorry to hear her laugh. " A Chris- 
tian would love those that hate her, and do 
well to those that use her unj ustly ; but I — I 
hate them. I would, if I had the power, do 
them aU the harm that they have, you say, 
done me; but 1 have no power — none at 
aUI" 

"Now you look more like yourself," says 
her grandmother, regarding with a critical 
approval the returning flush on her cheeks, 
the ijew light in her eyes, and not caring at all 
from what source they have sprung, so long as 
they are there. ** Go up-stairs and bathe your 
face, and arrange your hair, and put a little 
rouge on your cheeks if you have such a thing. 
I will give you five minutes — no longer." 
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She gets her way, as people of detennined 
will do ordinarily get their way. 

In five minutes the girl takes her place by 
her grandmother's side in the showy little 
Victoria ; and though she has not obeyed her 
as to the colour on her cheeks, though they 
are in fact still so white that Lady Conyng- 
hame glances at them with a good deal of 
disapproval, there are no perceptible signs of 
disorder or distress in her appearance. 

They drive along in silence, but that is 
nothing new. They are mostly very silent 
when they are alone together, for they have 
not much in common — these two. But Psyche 
perceives, with a good deal of wonder and some 
admiration, that Lady Conynghame's face, so 
lately distorted with anger and passion, has 
already wreathed itself in that markedly 
pleasant smile, which she usually puts on 
with her rouge and other cosmetics to en- 
counter the world. She sits well forward, 
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glancing to right and to left, ready to perceive 
any passing acquaintance ; and if there is 
more sharpness than usual in her look that 
is probably not apparent to the casual 
observer. 

Only her companion knows and understands 
it. She, for her part, shrinks back as much 
as possible under the shade of her large 
parasol, feeling as if every glance that falls 
upon her may carry a hidden stab. At the 
corner of the street they are arrested by a 
block of carriages, and she encounters the 
looks that are bestowed upon her with a 
timidity she has never felt before. 

Some of those who are drawn up on the 
pavement to watch the passers-by gaze at the 
pretty girl in her costly dress with an ad- 
miration to which she is by this time well- 
accustomed. 

" If they could only know," she thinks to 
herself, as so many women have with even 
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better cause thought before her, '^ there is 
not one of them who would change places 
with me. I am more unhappy than the 
unhappiest of them/' 

They have not taken more than one turn 
in the drive — which is already crowded — before 
it is apparent to both of them that their very 
worst fears have not overstepped the mark. 
Lady Conynghame's bows and smiles, bestow^ed 
with unsparing cordiality on every passing 
acquaintance — are returned, for the most part, 
w^ith a marked coldness and suspicion — in 
some cases are not returned at all ; — and though 
it might be possible under other circumstances 
to attribute these omissions to chance or 
to near sight, no doubt of the real truth any 
longer remains possible to them when, in the 
thick of the crowd, their carriage is drawn 
up almost alongside of an old-fashioned and 
handsome barouche, whose occupant, a middle- 
aged woman, well-known and well-respected 
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in society, who has up to the present time 
bestowed a good deal of real kindness on 
Lady Conynghame's pretty grand -daughter, 
turns her head aside, and keeps it turned aside 
for the whole long minute that they remain 
within sight of each other — with a gesture 
so marked that it is impossible to mistake it. 

**Cut!" says Lady Conynghame through 
her teeth. " Cut dead ! " 

But even while she says it, she never for 
a moment changes or relaxes her set smile. 

There exist in the annals of history the 
records of an ordeal by fire, by which women, 
suspected of certain crimes, were mercilessly 
tried, and even in these days of fashion and 
pleasure and easy-going luxuriance, they may 
pass through an ordeal not less terrible — 
not less merciless. 

Before they have gone the length of the 
drive, and turned round by Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, following the string of other carriages. 
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the iron has eaten into the souls of both 
of these women ; and though they suflfer in 
an altogether different way, yet each suffers 
— suffers terribly. 

To the girl who finds herself accused of an 
indiscretion which she has not committed, 
from which she has no* chance of defending 
herself, it is a shameful and terrible experience 
for which not all the experiences of her life 
have prepared her. To the old woman who 
has made the world of fashion her god, and 
sees that god lying shattered at her feet, 
more pity — if less sympathy — might well be 
accorded. 

She bears herself throughout with a heroism 
worthy of a better cause, and which Psyche 
finds it impossible to emulate. For the art 
of covering a miserable consciousness by a 
smiling exterior is one which can only be 
acquired after some practice. The comers of 
her mouth — the look in her eyes — ^tell a tale 



• 
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which they who see might find it not difficult 
to read. 

" Sit up, ' whispers Lady Conj-nghame, soUo 
voce. " Smile, cannot you ? For heaven's 
sake have the pluck to look as if you do 
not feel it" 

When they reach the other end of the drive, 
she orders the coachman to draw up under 
the trees. 

There is nothing new in this order. It 
is only a very ordinary part of the day's 
programme. They usually end or vary the 
monotony of their drive by drawing up by 
the rails to exchange greetings with their 
acquaintances, and they invariably find them- 
selves surrounded by a little crowd of young 
men — among whom Psyche's popularity as 
one of the prettiest girls of the season is an 
established fact. 

But though to-day there are maoy who 
come up to speak to them — one at least who 
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has for the last fortnight never been missing 
is conspicuous by his absence. Mr. Brooke 
is not there. 

As the minutes go by — minutes that seem 
like hours to Psyche, being compelled to 
talk as gaily and lightly as she can, while 
her heart is all the time heavy as lead — ^she 
finds herself looking and waiting for him 
with a longing which she would not at 
other times have believed possible. 

It is not only that she knows — that she 
feels sure — that his appearance would set at 
rest the worst of Lady Conynghame's fears — 
but for her own part — for her own sake — she 
is possessed by a great desire to see his good- 
natured, kindly face, and assure herself that 
he — who has always been good to her, always 
thought well of her — ^has not heard and 
believed this scandal. 

But he does not come. The minutes go 
by — the drive and the promenade are 
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crowded — ^but neither Mr. Brooke nor Darrell 
appears. She has at first almost dreaded 
Darrell's coming, knowing or fearing that 
Lady Conynghame might make him under- 
stand how greatly he was to blame for his 
share in her trouble, but as it becomes appar- 
ent to her that he is taking no pains to seek 
her, her bitterness and her misery grow almost 
beyond bearing. She feels that one look 
in his face, one touch of his hand, one assur-. 
ance that he was willing and ready to bear 
with her the consequences of their misad- 
venture, would be an unspeakable relief to 
her. 

Her wandering attention, her wandering 
eyes, her inconsecutive answers, must indeed 
have been sufficiently apparent to those who 
surround her — but that Lady Conynghame 
does her best to hide them. She sustains 
the chief part of the conversation with a 
liveliness and a spirit which Psyche has never 
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until now seen her display at their full power. 
For the first time in her life she almost feels 
grateful to her — she almost wishes that she 
could emulate her in her powers of dis- 
simulation. 

It is not until the carriages and the pro- 
menaders are beginning to thin — not until 
all possible hope is over — that Lady Conyng- 
hame gives the order to drive home. There 
is a certain sharp ring in her voice which 
might warn any one who knew her well, 
how nearly her patience is at an end — and 
she throws herself back in the carriage with 
an abandonment of any further effort which 
tells its own tale to the girl sitting by her 
side. 

But she does not say a word. They make 
the short drive homeward — which, by reason 
of the carriages which still block the way, 
occupies a good time — in silence, — absolute 
silence. 
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It is probable that Psyche's trembling lips 
and changing colour warn Lady Conynghame 
to indulge in no reproaches until they have 
reached the safe shelter of the house. Once 
arrived there — though she ascends the stairs 
still in silence — when she sees that her grand- 
daughter makes an attempt to pass higher 
up, she beckons her into the little drawing- 
room with an authoritative gesture, and then 
shuts the door — and once more they arc 
alone together. 
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CHAPTER X. 

For a moment they stand facing each other, 
and it is difficult to say which bears the 
most evident marks of the ordeal through 
which they have just passed. 

Lady Conynghame having dropped her 
conventional smile, assumed not so much from 
any real kindness towards her neighbours as 
from the idea that it is quite as easy and 
a good deal more politic to look pleasantly 
at them, appears haggard and drawn under 
her artificial colour, and her eyes have the 
hunted look of a desperate woman. Psyche 
is white — whiter than she has been before, 
and her face, though it is composed enough, 
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is set and strained in a way that makes it 
look a great many years older than it usually 
does. It is perfectly evident that her com- 
posure is only on the surface. It is Lady 
Conynghame who speaks first. 

**Do you understand now/' she asks, in 
a voice that is quiet rather from despair 
than from the necessity any longer to restrain 
herself, ** what you have done ? I suppose 
it is plain enough to you now that I have not 
exaggerated the consequences of your folly." 

" I understand,'' answers the girl, in a voice 
that is strained and unnatural as her look, 
" that some one — ^Mrs. Aylmer probably — ^has 
told some untruth about me, and that some 
people have believed it ; but after all — ^though 
I do not deny — I cannot deny" (with a 
momentary falter) ** that it is hard enough to 
bear — can it matter so much to me? Those 
who care for me will hear the truth — and they 
will believe it." 
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" Will they ? " says the other with a shrill 
and terrible laugh. " Do not you know that 
it takes a lifetime, and more than a lifetime, 
to make the world hear the truth ? — and that 
it takes but a day or an hour to spread a 
lie, and that once spread it can never be 
arrested ! You are ruined, — absolutely ruined ! 
I wash my hands of you," she goes on, sinking 
into a chair and casting up her hands with 
a gesture of absolute despair. " I will have 
no more to do with you ! '' 

Her look and tone move her granddaughter 
to something nearer pity than anger. After 
all she is old — too old to bear these troubles. 

** Grannie," she says more softly, the tears 
rushing to her eyes for the first time, " I am 
sorry — ^with all my heart I am sorry that 
I have brought these annoyances upon you. 
I will go away — I will do anything that you 
tell me—" 

But her words are arrested. Though it 
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might not be hard to guess what sort of 
answer they would receive — they never receive 
any. The sound of the door-bell, ringing 
loudly through the little house, makes Lady 
Conynghame start to her feet. 

" A visitor ! " she erics, making a painful 
effort to resume some semblance of her ordin- 
ary look. *'I cannot see any one — it is 
impossible ! " 

She goes to the window, and looks furtively 
through the blind ; and in a moment, nay, 
in half a moment, her whole aspect undergoes 
a complete metamorphosis. 

** Mr. Brooke ! " she cries excitedly. ** We 
are saved — saved after all. He has come ! 
He is here ! Go up-stairs," she goes on almost 
incoherently to her granddaughter, who has 
so far caught the infection of her excitement 
that she has followed her and is looking over 
her shoulder. " Make yourself fit to be seen. 
I will receive him — trust to me " (with a laugh 
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that is nearly hysterical)-" it will be all right 



now." 



But though Psyche's eyes assure her that 
it is indeed Mr. Brooke's phaeton, and that he 
himself is driving it, and though there is little 
more to be seen of him from this point of 
view than the top of his hat, something in his 
attitude, in the fact that he never once glances 
towards the house, convinces her that Lady 
Conynghame's hopes have been unduly raised. 

" I am afraid," she says, slowly and reluct- 
antly — for indeed she is sorry for her grand- 
mother's disappointment, and would have been 
glad too for her own sake to think that her 
little friend had not allowed himself to listen 
to any slanders of her — "that I need not 
take any trouble about my appearance. I 
fear — I am almost sure — that he is not coming 



m. 



She turns out to be right. The groom 
hands some cards to Lady Conynghame's 
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footman — springs up behind — Mr. Brooke 
touches with his whip the horses that are 
justly considered one of the handsomest pairs 
in London, and drives away without a back- 
ward glance. 

As Lady Conynghame drops the blind and 
turns away, Psyche perceives that her hands 
are trembling. But she does not speak — she 
is past that. She waits in absolute silence 
for the few seconds that intervene before 
Marshall brings up the cards. 

There are two cards, and two small notes, 
one of which he hands to Lady Conynghame 
and the other to Psyche. 

But on the comer of the cards the three 
letters " P. P. C." are written, and they are 
sufficient to tell their own tale. Indeed, Lady 
ConjTighame's hopes, so suddenly and cruelly 
dashed to the ground, have hardly left her 
the power of opening or reading the letter. 
She fumbles at the envelope, and holds up 
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her glasses with hands that quiver and shake 
with uncontrollable agitation, and can with 
difficulty master the few words it contains. 

"Dear Lady Conynghame, 

" I have heard that my father is not so 
well, and would much like me to go and see 
him. I therefore leave town to-morrow, and 
shall not have time to come and wish you 
good-bye, and thank you for all your kindness 
and hospitality. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Kegtnald Brooke." 



That is all, but it is sufficient. 

"Most men would not have taken the 
trouble to write even that much," she says, 
dropping it from her fingers as if it contained 
some poison. " They would have gone with- 
out a word ; but he is not like most men." 

Then she lifts her haggard and miserable 
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eyes, and looks at her granddaughter — not, 
however, with any remaining hope. 

" I suppose that contains the same pleasant 
information,'' she says, pointing to the letter 
which Psyche, having quickly scanned, is hold- 
ing crumpled up in her hand. 

** Very much the same," she answers, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

Something in her manner arrests Lady 
Conynghame's attention; a gleam of light 
comes back to her face. 

"Show it to me,'' she says quickly and 
authoritatively, stretching out her hand. 

But Psyche still hesitates. She knows that 
it was meant for her eyes alone, and that the 
reading of it can only eventually bring a more 
bitter disappointment upon her grandmother. 
She would refuse outright, only that she 
understands that in the long run she will be 
compelled to obey. 

" Show it to me ! " cries Lady Conynghame 



/ 
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again, still more sharply, and this time she 
almost snatches it out of her hand. 

It is not a long letter, but it takes her some 
little time to read it. 

The few simple and straightforward words 
that it cdhtains, coming so soon after the bitter 
humiliation she has suffered, have touched 
Psyche more nearly than she would have 
believed possible. 



" Dear Miss Dalrymple " (so it goes), 

"From something I was told last 
night I am compelled to abandon certain 
presumptuous hopes I had entertained with 
regard to you. I am led to believe that you 
have already given your preference to another. 
I shall therefore spare you the pain of saying. 
' No,' and myself of hearing it, by going away 
to-morrow ; but I think it is right to make 
you this explanation of my abrupt departure. 
If I have leaped too quickly to a conclusion, 
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one word, one line will bring me] to you. I 
shall remain in town until to-morrow evening 
on the bare chance of hearing from you. 
« Always your friend, 

"Keginald Brooke." 

And when Lady Conynghame has read 
these words she does a terrible and unex- 
pected thing. She bursts into tears. 

They are not beautiful tears, " wrung from 
the depths of some divine despair." They 
are only the pitiful and maudlin evidences of 
the weakness of a poor old womau^ whose 
miserable pretence of juvenility has* broken 
down beneath contending emotions. 

" Thank heaven ! " she cries, with a shaking 
^ voice, dabbing her eyes, conscious of the 
imprudence of crying with such a complexion 
as hers. " Thank heaven ! " It is the nearest 
approach to a prayer that she has made for 
a very long time, but the fervency of the 



i 
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ejaculation almost amounts to one. " I am 
afraid," she goes on, with a quavering voice, 
** that I have been a little hard on you ; but I 
could not tell . . . how could I tell that it 
would come all right ? and I am not strong. 
All this has upset me — it has upset me terribly. 
But " (tremblingly) " do not lose any time . . . 
write at once, my dear, write at once. I 
always knew " (breaking into fresh tears) " that 
Keggie Brooke was a good little fellow — a dear 
little fellow. I declare," with an attempt at 
laughter that is more pitiful than her tears, 
" I ... I am almost fond of him." 

Her words, her look, her manner, that almost 
for the first time betray the frailty and weak- 
ness of old age, give the girl a bitterer pang 
than all her reproaches had done. Her lips 
turn ashy pale. She presses her hands tightly 
together against her heart ; but she does not 
pretend to misunderstand her. 

**I cannot write to him," she says in a 
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slow dull voice tliat not all her eflforts can 
make quite firm. " What would be tlie good 
of it?" 

" The good of it ! '^ echoes Lady Conynghame, 
.dropping her handkerchief and lifting her face, 
down which the tears have made two dreadful 
furrows. '* The good of it ? Do not you 
understand that he wants to marry you ? — 
that he has heard this story, heard it probably 
with the addition put in by Mrs. Aylmer for 
his especial benefit, that you are in love with 
Captain Darrell, and that he conveys to you 
in the most delicate manner possible that it 
can make no difference to him, so long as that 
part of it is not true ? " 

" Yes ; I understand,'^ answers the girl 
quietly, and with a courage that is not natural 
to her, but is only born of desperation. *' I 
understand that he is more generous than I 
have any right to have expected, and I wish 
—with all my heart I wish I could tell him 
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how grateful I am to him — but all the same 
I cannot marry him." 

And having said it, she knows that she has 
said her worst, and waits the result with what 
courage she can muster. 

Lady Conynghame springs to her feet — and 
as a matter of fact looks as if she could almost 
find it in her heart to strike her. It is pre- 
sumable that fishwomen and ladies of title are 
by nature endowed with the same passions. 
The fishwoman's passion finds its natural out- 
let in a blow, which the decencies or conven- 
tionalities of society have not taught her to 
restrain — the woman to whom chance has 
given rank and title is compelled to compass 
her passion within the limits of a look. 

But looks may strike almost as hardly as 
blows. 

For a moment Lady Conynghame hovers on 
the verge of a terrible outbreak. 

Then something in the girl's resolute aspect 
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warns her, perhaps, that reason may have more 
power over her than passion. 

**You will not marry him, you say," she 
says, with a calmness which is belied by the 
trembling of her voice. ''Have you well 
considered what such a determination means ? 
You have, by a piece of good fortune which 
you could not have counted on, the chance of 
re-establishing yourself in the eyes of the 
world. To-day, there is no one who might 
not pity you or sneer at you ; to-morrow, if 
you so will it, there shall be no one that will 
not envy you. But, on the other hand, if you 
stick to your determination, / will no longer 
bear the burden of your follies. You will go 
home, and your father shall know why I have 
renounced the charge of you." 

But to these terrible and pitiless words the 
girl answers nothing. She stands mute with 
her hands clasped tightly together, and on her 
face the look of a dumb and tortured animal. 
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A more daring woman might, realizing the 
exigencies of the occasion, break through her 
promise to her lover and confess the truth; 
but she is more faithful than daring. 

But in that short and pregnant silence a 
sudden light breaks in on Lady Conynghame, 
an idea that has, perhaps, been unconsciously 
conveyed to her by some new look in the girFs 
eyes. She comes a step or two ne'arer. 

" Is it possible," she says, in an altogether 
different voice, " is it barely possible that you 
have been a greater fool than I thought you — 
that, after all my warnings, you are in love 
with Captain DarreU ? " 

But to this question she gets no answer, 
unless the sudden red flush which spreads all 
over the dead- white face opposite to her be 
taken as an answer. 

*'Are not you ashamed of yourself/' she 
continues, with a most bitter contempt, "to 
have fallen in love with a man who has only 
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amused himself with you as he has amused 
himself with a score of others? Has he 
not made it pretty plain to you that, having 
helped to get you into a scrape, he cares very 
little how you get out of it ? " 

At this bitter taunt Psyche finds speech. 

" No, I am not ashamed/' she answers, lift- 
ing her head and looking at her grandmother 
with flashing eyes ; " I have no cause to be." 

The words reveal more perhaps than she has 
intended. The look and the tone with which 
she speaks them stagger Lady Couynghame. 

** Is it possible — is it credible," she asks, in 
a voice in which wonder and unbelief contend 
for the mastery, " that he is really in love 
with you ? — that he has asked you to marry 
him?" 

The question is delivered so directly that it 

admits of no evasion, and it proves indeed the 

very crisis of the girl's torture. To admit the 

truth will be to betray her lover, to break his 
VOL. n, 35 
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command of silence, and to lose, perhaps — as 
he has so often impressed on her— their last 
chance. To deny it — even if denial were 
possible — would be to bring upon herself a 
more bitter humiliation than any she has yet 
endured. 

The old woman comes yet a step nearer and 
peers more closely into her face — her eyes are, 
perhaps, dim and hazy with unaccustomed 
tears, and she can hardly trust them. 

"If it is true — if he really cares for you, 
and wishes to marry you,'' she says, in a voice 
of incredulous scorn, ** why, in the name of 
goodness, could not you say so before ? Do 
not you see — do not you understand — that if 
you were engaged to him, and if every one 
knew it, it would be the best answer in the 
world to the slander that woman has spread 
about you ? " 

Yes ; she does see it. She has seen it all 
along, and seeing, has wondered and grown 
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sick of heart to think that her lover has not 
seen it too, and has not allowed her to break 
her bondage of silence. 

The temptation to speak out, to tell the 
truth and get any one — even her grandmother 
— on her side, becomes a temptation that is 
almost more than she can endure. 

" Grannie," she cries, holding out her implor- 
ing hands, while sobs, no longer repressible, 
choke her voice. " Grannie dear, let me see 
him — ^let me see him only once and I will 
answer you. I must see him ! indeed — indeed 
I must see him ! " 

There is a minute's sUence, during which 
Lady Conynghame turns over in her clever 
old head all the reasons for and against such a 
concession. An ordinary woman would have 
refused it point - blank : but she is by no 
means an ordinary woman. 

"Yes," she says, after that minute, very 
filowly; "you shall see him — you shall see 
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him, because it is probable that no one in the 
world will convince you of the folly of believ- 
ing hun in earnest as he wiU. I do not mind 
predicting/' she goes on with a cruel laugh, 
^^that he himself will recommend you to 
marry Mr. Brooke." 

Then as her granddaughter answers nothing 
— what answer is indeed possible to such a 
speech ? — she goes on — 

"Write to him at once, and tell him to 
come to you at three o'clock. That will still 
leave you time to recall Mr. Brooke. He does 
not go until the evening." 

But at these words Psyche's disgust and 
indignation burst through all restraint. 

" I will not see him under false pretences," 
she says, proudly and excitedly. " You must 
understand that, whatever happens, it can 
make no difference so far as Mr. Brooke is 
concerned." 

" I understand," says the old woman, turn- 
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ing to go, " that you will probably have to 
choose between going home in disgrace, and 
marrying Mr. Brooke ; and in that case " (with 
a laugh) "Mr. Brooke may not seem so dis- 
agreeable to you. Write your letter ; only if 
you will take my advice you will not say too 
much. It is possible — just possible — that 
Captain Darrell may think discretion the 
better part of valour, and may not come at 
all, and you might live to wish that you had 
not committed yourself to paper." 

And having sped her last shaft she goes to 
repair the damage that has been done both to 
her complexion and her nerves. 

And Psyche is left to write her letter. 

It is not a long one — it contains indeed but 
few words, but they carry such an appeal, as a 
man, if he were on this side the grave, could 
scarcely fail to respond to. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Once more and for the last time Pysche is 
sitting in Lady Conynghame's little drawing- 
room. 

And on a chair drawn up close to hers, so 
close that he could, if he would, touch the 
little hand that has so often lain pliantly and 
confidingly in his, or look into the tender and 
lovely eyes that have never failed to respond 
to his, sits Darrell. 

But he is not touching her, is not looking 
* at her. His eyes are averted, and are fixed 
on the carpet, with the marked and ill-con- 
cealed annoyance of a man who finds himself 
in a disagreeable and distressing situation, and 
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has neither the good sense nor the good 
temper to hide his annoyance. 

It is possible, indeed, that the situation is 
not an altogether new one to him. A man 
who has gone through life amusing himself 
without much consideration where his amuse- 
ments may lead him so long as he himself has 
escaped any serious harm, must before now 
have found himself exposed both to reproaches 
and persuasions. 

But it has one element which other and 
similar situations have lacked. 

For this one girl he has loved, as far as it 
is possible for a selfish man to love anything. 
The sight of her distress causes him a pang 
of seK-reproach so keen, that he pities and 
blames himself sincerely for the folly that has 
brought it upon him. 

There is nothing he would not do — ^within 
the limits of reason — to make her once more 
the bright and happy child with whom, in the 
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sweet spring-time, he had fallen so passion- 
ately in love. But what she asks of him is 
not within the limits of reason — or so lie 
thinks. 

" It is impossible that you can understand 
the real truth," she says to him after a short 
pause, following on many hot and passionate 
words, and in a voice so harsh and strained 
that he would scarce know it for hers. " Per- 
haps . . it may be that it does not seem to 
you such a very dreadful thing that I should 
be thought a foolish and wicked girl, and cut 
by those who once thought well of me and 
liked me, and though it seems hard enough to 
me, yet I could bear it ; I would bear it if I 
had any one — any one to stand by me." 
. There is a moment's silence. Then as he 
still avoids her eyes, she goes on : 

" But I have no chance of braving it out. I 
have but one alternative — ^to tell the truth to 
Grannie — or to be sent home to my father 
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who has never liked me, and who now " (her 
voice rising) "will hate me. I dare not go 
home like that. I dare not, Cecil . . . Cecil, 
dear," turning to him and holding out quiver- 
ing, imploring hands, while the tears roll 
down her white cheeks. "You could not 
have understood me — it could not have been 
plain to you how much I must suffer if you 
refuse to let me tell Grannie. You cannot 
refuse I — ^you cannot ! " 

" You torture me ! " he cries passionately, 
starting to his feet. " Good God ! Why will 
a woman never hear reason ? To tell your 
grandmother is to tell every one in London, 
and it is impossible, — absolutely impossible ! 
Have I ever deceived you ? " he goes on, turn- 
ing round and looking at her with eyes in 
which anger and mortification have almost 
obliterated love. " Have I not made it plain 
to you from the very first that our engagement 
depended on its secrecy ? If my uncle heard 
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of it I am as certain as I am that I live at 
this moment that he would leave me without 
a penny. And though I might be content to 
be a beggar myself, would it do you any good ? 
We should not, it appears to me" (with a 
bitter laugh), " be any nearer being married 
then than we are now." 

There is another silence — a terrible silence. 
Then she rises too, and coming a step or two- 
nearer, stands facing him. The tears ar6 
dried upon her cheeks now, but they are pale 
as the cheeks of one dead, and her hands are 
pressed tightly against her breast. 

" Tell me," she says, in a voice whose very 
repression conveys the intensity of passion. 
** I asked you the question once before ; I ask 
it you again now, and this time I toill have an 
answer. Is there any reason — any good 
reason — why your uncle should be so certain 
to object to your marrying me ? " 

There is a pause — a dreadful pause at least 
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to one of them. She can count the ticking of 
Lady Conynghame's pretty little Dresden 
clock, the beating of her own heart almost, 
while she waits for his answer. And then 
at last he speaks : 

" There is a reason," he says, very slowly 
and very reluctantly, feeling that the words 
are dragged from him by the imperative 
necessity of the occasion, and yet, hating him- 
self for speaking them — "a very strong 
reason, or one that he considers so." 

" And— what is it ? " 

Her lips are parched and dry. She can 
scarce frame the words. Yet he hears them. 

" You must ask your grandmother that — or 
some of your people," he says, turning away 
from the miserable eyes he has not the 
courage to face. "They may tell you — I 
cannot." 

She asks no more questions; she stands 
mute, rigid — all her heart and soul struggling 
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in the death-throes of love and hope. She 
knows, even then, that the end has come, 
and she has loved him so— has loved him 
so. 

And he is full of a passionate misery he 
has never experienced before. 

She has forced him into an avowal which 
was, he knows, little less than brutal ; and he, 
who has always more or less believed in his 
own generosity and good-nature, does not like 
even to himself to seem like a brute. As he 
sees her standing there in her wretchedness 
some of the old passion that he has called love 
returns to him. 

" My darling," he says, with sudden tender- 
ness, going up to her and putting his arm 
round her — " do not you think it is quite 
as hard upon me as upon you ? I was mad 
when I asked you to marry me, and though it 
was a madness born of love of you, you cannot 
tell how I blame myself for it. We had small 
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enough chance then, God knows. ;, We have 



none now." 



A moment, during which she still Hes- 
passively in his arms, with her soft lovely- 
face resting for the last time — ^the very last 
time — close against his. Then he goes on 
brokenly — 

"You must give me up, dear. We must 
say good-bye, and try to bear our lives 
as best we can without each other. I sup- 
pose " (with a miserable laugh) " there are 
scores of people who have loved each other as 
much as we do, and have got over it. I have 
always been an unlucky beggar — always ; but 
I should be worse than that — I should be a 
scoundrel — ^if I kept you hanging on to my 
ill-fortunes, and let you lose the best chance 
of happiness you may ever get in your life." 

And as he speaks these words, not under- 
standing, perhaps, the horrible cruelty of them, 
but imagining, in his egotism and worldly- 
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blindness, that they have in them much of 
unselfishness and generosity, she looses her- 
seK from his arms as quickly and shaiply as 
though, while holding her there, he had 
stabbed her to the heart, and recoiling a few 
paces — ^looks at him. 

For all the years of his life he will never 
forget that look. The mute and incredulous 
agony of it will haunt him now and again to 
his dying day. 

" Do you mean," she says after awhile, in a 
voice that is cracked and strained like the 
voice of an old woman ; " that — you — -you — 
advise — ^me — ^to — marry Mr. Brooke ? " 

The words come very slowly. They are 
simple and bare enough. Perhaps his own 
suggestion thus presented to him in all its 
nakedness, and robbed of the fine dress in 
which he has tried to clothe it, shames 
him. 

At any rate he turns away, and leaning his 
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^xm on Lady Conynghame's gimcrack little 
mantelpiece, hides his face from her. 

" It may as well be Brooke as any one else 
as far as I am concerned/' he says doggedly. 
** If I am to lose you, what does it matter to 
me who gains what I have lost ? " 

There is a minute's silence. Then she 
breaks out laughing, a horrible and discordant 
laugh that rings through the little room. 

" And to think that Grannie was right after 
all ! " she says to herself rather than to him. 
. . . *^ Grannie was right ! " 

And then she flings herself back into her 
chair, and throwing her arms out buries 
her face in them, and bursts into bitter 
weeping. 
- It is more than he can bear. 

He comes over to her, and kneeling down 
by her side, tries to draw away the hands that 
shield her face from him. 

" Dear, do not cry I — ^for God's sake do not 
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cry and break my heart/' he says hoarsely. 
" Look up, my darling ! Kiss me once — only 
once, and say that you forgive me." 

She does look up. She lifts her poor dis- 
figured face ; and with one last remnant of 
pride points with a passionate gesture to the 
door. 

" Go ! — ^go away and leave me ! " she says, 
with bitter vehemence. '* That is all that you 
can do for me now." 

And so saying hides her face again from 
him. 

*' I cannot go until you say that you forgive 
me," he cries passionately, frantically kissing 
her gown and the small portion of bare white 
arm which alone he can reach. ^^ Say it — 
only say it once ! " 

Once more and for the last time she lifts 
her head. 

*' I do not forgive you ! " she says, with most 
concentrated passion. " I wish that I had 
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never seen youl I pray heaven that I may 
never see you again ! " 

Then, indeed, he rises, and with a face 
white and distorted with bitter anger turns 
without a word and goes, as she has bidden 
him. At the door he turns once more and 
casts a look at her ; but neither by word nor 
gesture does she do anything to recall him. 

She hears it open and close again, and she 
is alone. A moment or two later she hears 
the slamming of the street-door, and then 
she knows that he is indeed gone — gone for 
ever. 

She staggers to her feet, and looks around 

her vacantly and bewilderedly at the little 

room which so lately contained all that she 

loved best in the world ; and then with a 

great and bitter cry, she flings herself down 

on the ground, and stretching out her arms 

over the tawdry, lace-covered chair, buries 

her head in them and lies motionless — not 
VOL. n. 36 
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crying — tears are for those who even in their 
deepest griefs retain some hope either in the 
present or in the future — ^but stricken by a 
dull dead agony which is broken by no ray 
of light. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

She does not know how long she stays there. 
Great griefs like great joys take no count of 
time. 

The eflfect of a heavy mental blow resembles 
indeed in many respects the eflFect of a physical 
one. After the first cruel shock of it, the 
senses are dulled and deadened, and even the 
very power of suflFering greatly, lies abeyant. 
The acutest pain of it, is the knowledge carried 
always, even through the first semi-conscious- 
ness that follows a great shock, that the awaken- 
ing must come, and that with it will come the 
full sense of loss and misery. The strongest 
realized desire is to put off that awakening. 
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She cannot tell how long or how short a 
time it is before the drawing-room door opens 
softly, and Lady Conynghame comes in. 

She knows it is she, though she has neither 
the power nor the will to look up. 

It seems to her that she treads gently like 
one who walks in a death-chamber, as she 
comes across the room. Perhaps indeed some- 
thing in the girl's despairing attitude and 
absolute silence awes her. 

She sits down on the sofa close by her and 
lays a hand on her shoulder. 

" Has he^one ? " she asks, in a sort of whisper. 

But Psyche is silent. 

" Has he gone ? " she asks again, in a more 
urgent voice. " Tell me ! Cannot you speak ? 
What has happened ? " 

Then indeed the girl lifts her head. Her 
face has so changed in this short time that 
Lady Conynghame, in spite of the strong 
assurance of her own wisdom and policy, 
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shrinks from the first sight of it with a vague 
fear — a vaguer remorse. 

" Yes — ^he has gone," she says, quite cahnly, 
though slowly, as if each word were an effort. 
" Do not ask me to tell you what he said — 
indeed I hardly remember. Be content to 
know that you were right — quite right, and 
I was wrong — most miserably wrong ! " 

There is a minute's silence. Then Lady 
Conynghame's curiosity gets the better of her 

« 

discretion. She knows that she would do 
better to ^*let sleeping dogs lie," to refrain 
from dragging the cause of the girl's grief into 
the strong light of day ; yet not only curiosity, 
but a strong and not unjust indignation 
compel her to know the reason of it. 

" It was only what I expected of him," she 
says quickly ; " but you — ^had you a right to 
expect something better ? Had he — ever 
asked you to marry him ? " 

" Yes," the girl answers, slowly and 
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dreamily, almost as though she were speaking 
without her own knowledge. ." He asked me to 
many him — ^long ago — before I came to town* 
But it was a secret — an absolute secret. I 
suppose/' she goes on, looking at her grand- 
mother vaguely and strangely, " I ought to 
have told you — that I have not behaved quite 
well in keeping it from you ; but you see '• 
(with a sort of smUe) " I cared for him so 
much then that I would have done anything 
*— yes I anything — that he told me." 

" And now ? " asks Lady Conynghame, with a 
sharp ring in her voice, and a fierce light in hei' 
eyes. " Do you mean that he has broken it off ? " 

The words, make the girl shiver. They 
seem to bring her back to her full senses with 
a sudden shock. Everything has been unreal 
to her until this moment, but in the space 
of a second it all becomes real — ^horribly real. 

She hears her own story told as the world, 
if it knew it, would tell it, in five words, ** He 
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has broken it off'' And she knows that the 
world has neither pity nor sympathy, but only 
some laughter and a good many sneers for 
those who have been jilted. 

"Yes," she says, after a moment, while 
a painful flush mounts from her pretty white 
throat to her forehead, chasing for a moment 
the dead pallor of her face ; " I suppose that 
is the right way of putting it. He did it as 
kindly and as gently as he could, and he gave 
a great many excellent reasons for doing it ; but 
all the same it came very much to that — he 
has broken it off. He had always said that 
we had not much chance,'* she goes on, with a 
sudden tremor breaking the unnatural calm of 
her voice. " He had always said that, but he 
said that now we had none at all ; that he was 
unlucky — miserably unlucky; and that he 
should be a scoundrel — ^yes, that was the word 
— a scoundrel, if he stood in the way of the 
best chance I might ever have in my life/^ 
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(Then looking up with quivering lips), ** There 
— there could not be much doubt about what 
he meant by that — could there ? " 

But to this question she neither waits for, 
nor desires, an answer. She lets her miserable 
face drop once more into her hands, out of her 
grandmother's sight. 

And Lady Conynghame is for a moment 
silent. It is only what she had expected, but 
the fact that her cynical predictions should be 
so accurately realized, has given her neverthe- 
less some surprise and a great deal of indigna- 
tion. She has never loved her granddaughter, 
but she has taken a sort of spurious pride in 
her beauty, and the admiration it has excited. 

*' Do not cry,'' she says presently, laying her 
hand, with something that approaches to tender- 
ness, on the girl's head. " Do not cry, my dear. 
He is not worth a tear. He is a selfish brute ! " 

This one touch of unexpected sympathy does 
what nothing else has done. It breaks through 
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the unnatural and frozen calm in whicli the 
girl's heart has been lying dulled and torpid, 
^nd she hursts into passionate and unrestrained 
weeping — such weeping as Lady Conynghame 
has seldom in her life witnessed before. 

But the possibility of such strong emotion, 
if she ever possessed it, lies so far away in the 
background of her memory, that the sight of 
it moves her to indignation rather than to 
sympathy. 

*'Why could you not believe me? Why 
did not you listen to me when I told you 
what sort of man he was ? " she asks bitterly, 
her ordinary coldness and harshness altogether 
getting the better of her momentary weakness. 
" There are hundreds like him — just as good- 
looking — just as agreeable — and just as selfish. 
Ihey will make love to a girl so long as it is 
pleasant to them, but at the first approach of 
difficulty they will leave her without much 
regard for her feelings. There is not one of 
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them " (with a bitter smile) " who would give 
up his park-hack or any other of his little 
luxuries for such a poor thing as love ! I have 
no doubt," she goes on with some eloquence — 
for indeed it is a subject on which she feels well 
qualified to speak — " that if you had plenty 
of money, and if he could have married you 
without losing his, he would have been just 
as fond of you as he would be of any other 
woman — for a little while — ^but believe me" 
(trenchantly), " if he had been fool enough to 
think the world well lost for love, there is no 
one, with the exception of hbmelf^ who would 
more bitterly have repented it than you would. 
You will live to thank heaven you never 
married him." 

" Do not abuse him just yet — not just yet, 
Grannie," Psyche answers, lifting her poor 
tearful face, while the sobs — ^so difficult to 
restrain when once they have been given then* 
way — ^still heave her bosom, and break her 
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voice. '* In a little while I may be able to think 
of him as harshly as you do ; but not yet — 
not yet. You see " (breaking into fresh tears) 
" I was so fond of him — so very fond of him." 

Her words and her look might move a heart 
of stone — so one would think — ^but they do 
not move Lady Conynghame's. 

''You ought to be ashamed of yourself/' 
she says with unbounded scorn, " to cry for a 
man who has shown you plainly enough how 
little he cares for you. If, when I was your 
age, I had been treated as you have been 
treated, my one desire, my one thought 
would have been to find the means to pay 
the man back in his own coin, and let him 
see how little he had the power to injure me.'' 

Then after a moment's pause : — 

" Luckily — most luckily — you have the 
means at your command." 

"You mean," says Psyche, wearily lifting 
her heavy head, and wiping her drenched eyes^ 
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her passion and her strength both well-nigh 
* <jxhausted, " that I might marry Mr. Brooke ? " 

'*I mean," answers Lady Conynghame, 
^* that you not only might but mil marry Mr. 
Brooke." 

And at this speech, which if determination 
could carry a point, might well succeed in its 
intention, the girl rises to her feet staggering a 
little, and looking weak and frail, being spent 
^nd broken by the emotions of the past hour. 

" I am afraid," she says slowly, laying her 
hands on the back of a chair to steady herself, 
'*that I have but a poor spirit. Even if I 
were sure — quite sure — that it would wound 
and vex him that I should marry some one 
else ; even " (her voice quivering) " if I were 
•quite sure that I wanted to wound him — would 
that do me any good or help me to bear my 
life with a man that I do not love ? " 

" Love ! fiddlesticks ! " says Lady Conyng- 
hame, with bitterest derision. "Reggie 
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Brooke is worth a dozen of Captain Darrell ; 
and you will be one of the richest women in « 
London — and the happiest." 

" Even if I could think so," she answers, 
still calmly, controlling herself by a strong 
effort, " do you wish me to make him so poor 
a return for all his goodness and kindness to 
me as to marry him ? Would not he " (her 
voice rising) "have the right to think me 
destitute even of common decency if I could 
throw myself straight from the arms of one 
man into the arms of another — in one day ? 
No, Grannie," sadly shaking her head; "do 
not ask me. I should be more wicked than I 
am yet — if I could do that." 

" One cannot always pick and choose one's 
opportunities ; one must take them as they 
come," says the old woman, with that wisdom 
which has served her well on a good many 
occasions. " This is a case of now or never. 
Write to Mr. Brooke, or let me write him one 
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line that will detain him in town — or go home 
to-morrow morning. Take your choice." 

Then as the girl stands mute and trembling, 
not indeed being able to find words as she 
fully realizes that this terrible alternative is 
finally presented to her, Lady Conynghame 
deals her last and hardest blow. 

" You know how much your father has 
always appreciated your company at home," 
she says, with a bitter sneer. " Judge for your- 
self how much more he is likely to approve 
of you when he knows that I have sent you 
home because you have brought such discredit 
on me that I cannot keep you any longer." 

It is a cruel speech, but if she desires any 
justification of it she probably finds it in the 
excuse which has borne the burden of many 
cruelties — that it is for her good. 

And as Psyche stands silent there comes 
back to her the remembrance of certain words 
that Darrell had spoken — words that had been 
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obliterated — well-nigh forgotten, in the more 
terrible ones that followed them, but are 
suddenly recalled by this speech of Lady 
Conynghame's. 

" Grannie," she says slowly, with dilating 
eyes, " when I asked — Captain — Darrell " 
(hesitating a little over the name as if it were 
painful to her) '* if there was any good reason 
why his uncle should object to me more than 
, any one else, he admitted that there was one, 
and he told me that I must get you or some 
of my own people to tell me what it is. 
Well, now I ask you " (her voice shaking with 
strong excitement) ; " tell me what it is ! " 

Lady Conynghame glances at her sharply, 
and then avoids her look. 

** It appears to me," Psyche goes on in a 
voice that rises and grows in forcQ, "that I 
have been kept in the dark too long. It will 
not do to tell me now that my father hates 
me merely because I resemble my mother. I 
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have always known there was something 
strange about my life" (pushing the soft 
loose hair oflF her forehead with a gesture of 
oppression) — ** always. Now I will know 
what it is. Tell me ! " 

But still Lady Conjmghame hesitates. Per- 

* 
haps even to her it seems that the girl has 

already borne as much as she is able to bear. 

" If — if I were to tell you," she says slowly ; 

" if I were to convince you that your father will . 

never like you, would that make you more 

ready to marry the man who really loves you ? " 

" Tell me," says the girl hoarsely. 

It is all that she can say. 

" It is very hard on me," says the old 
woman feebly. " I do not see why I should 
have all the disagreeable work to do. Your 
father ought to have told you — or your 
sister — but it appears to me you would do 
well to realize your situation before you lose 
the best chance you may have in your life." 
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"Go on!'' cries the girl, tortured beyond 
endurance. " Tell me — quick." 

"It is only the story of another selfish 
man, and of a woman who was foolish — very 
foolish — never anything worse/' says Lady 
Conynghame at length, in a quavering voice, 
looking away, unable to bear the fixed gaze 
of the girl's miserable eyes. "Your mother 
loved a man who was poor, and could not 
marry her, and in the end, pressed by debts 
and difficulties, she married your father. He 
was a selfish, tyrannical fool ; but she was 
always good and gentle — always " (with a 
sudden moisture in her dim eyes) — "and 
she got on pretty well with him for seven 
or eight years." 

" And then ? " (breathlessly). 

" It is very hard on me to have to tell 
you — very," she says in a broken voice. 
" Do not look at me like that." 

" I will not look at you," says Psyche, 
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quite calmly and gently. "But you must 
go on." 

" Then it appears/' she goes on quickly, 
though her voice still trembles, " that Luttrell 
— ^the man she had loved — went to stay at a 
house [near by, and she must have met him 
sometimes — ^it came out afterwards, that there 
were people who had seen them walking and 
talking together. I suppose that she must 
still have been so fond of him she could 
not resist the pleasure of seeing him ; but 
she was always weak, and her husband was 
jealous and cruel, and she hid the truth from 
him. But at last " (faltering) " it came out in 
a terrible way." 

She pauses a moment, but Psyche does not 
speak. She stands breathless in a horrible 
suspense. 

"The hounds met near Combe-Avon, and 
Luttrell had a fearful accident. He was 
killed on the spot, I believe ; but they 
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thought there was some life in him, and 
they carried him to the nearest house — 
your father's house. Your mother was stand- 
ing on the steps, and she was on the eve 
of her confinement — and very weak. When 
she saw the terrible blood-stained burden 
laid down at her feet she lost her senses — 
and — and — she said some things she would 
never have said in her senses. Your father 
and two or three other men were standing 
by — and he — he came up to her and dragged 
her away from the dead man with a horrible 
curse. She died that night ; but though she 
begged and prayed to see him, he would 
not see her again. And — and when they told 
him of you " 

She breaks off — she cannot go on. 

" Yes,'' says Psyche, with white, quivering 

lips and burning eyes. "When they told 
him of me — ? " 

" He repudiated you," says the old woman in 
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a whisper, dropping her head on to her hands. 
" He refused to acknowledge you as his child.'' 

There is a minute's silence. 

Then the girl comes a step nearer. 

"And — and — was it true?^^ she asks in a 
terrible voice." 

" No ! it was not true ! as God lives 
it was not true I " cries Lady Conynghame, 
throwing up her hands with a passionate 

gesture. " His bitter jealousy construed her 
poor innocent expressions of her love into 
a confession of guilt ; but the men who were 
standing by swore then — as they will swear to 
you now if they are alive — that her words 
bore no such meaning." 

Then wiping away the tears that are 
trickling down her cheeks, she continues — 

*' But a lie spreads, and this one spread 
all over the county. Every one knows it. 
And though after the first outburst of rage 
your father never again spoke of your mother, 
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but shut himself up, and became the miser- 
able, selfish recluse that he is now — he has 
always hated you, and he always will ; and 
there can be no doubt that Adrian Darrell, 
-or any one who has heard the cruel slander, 
would look upon it as a drawback to you." 

Then she ceases speaking, and the girl, 
with a face white as a dead face, looks 
around her like one who sees the earth reel 
under her feet. 

" And I am to go back to him ! " she says 
presently, very slowly, very painfully — ''to 
him who has always hated me, and who 
says that I — '' 

But these last words choke her. She stops, 
shuddering. 

"Or marry Mr. Brooke,'*' says Lady 
Conynghame. 

She does not mean it so much for cruelty 
as for kindness — for indeed at this pass she 
almost pities her grand- daughter. 
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« Grannie ! Grannie ! " cries the girl, sud- 
denly falling on her knees in front of her, and 
stretching out her arms, while the tears fall 
down her white cheeks, *'let me stay with 
you a little — and I will love you — I will serve 
you — I will do anything for you. Have a 
little pity on me — Grannie . . . dear Grannie ! "^ 

But Lady Conynghame turns away. 

" Get up ! " she says coldly. " If you will 
not help yourself I cannot help you." 

And Psyche gets up, and stands with her 
poor little hands pressed tight against her 
breast — her last hope gone. And in the 
momentary silence she hears, dimly and half- 
consciously, a voice on the stairs. 

The door is thrown quickly open. Marshall 
and his explanations are pushed aside — and 
some one comes in. Some one that she 
knows — Sir John Heathcote. 

She gives a great cry — a most bitter cry,, 
that they who hear it will never forget — and 
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throwing herself in front of him, seizes his 
hands, and bursts into passionate sobbing. 

" You — you ! a friend ! one friend in all 
the world ! " she cries, incoherently. " Take 
me away — take me away from her ! " 

" I have come to take you away,*' he says 
quietly. " I have come to take you home." 

" Home ! " she says, drawing back and 
shivering — " I have no home. I have no 
father. I cannot go back where he is. I will 
never, if I can help it, see him again — " 

" Hush I " he cries sternly, raising his hand. 
** For God's sake do not say what you will be 
sorry for. You never will see him again. He 
is dead I " 

" Dead ! " she says slowly, looking at him 
with her great wide eyes. " Dead ! " 

" He died this morning," he goes on quickly, 
for though indeed he had meant to break his 
tidings more gently, he finds it impossible 
now. "Quite suddenly — of heart disease." 
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Then turning to her more gently, ''Dolly has 
sent me to bring you home/' 

'' Dead ! " she says again, gasping for breath, 
and plucking at the laces about her throat as 
though they suflFocated her. " And he never 
said a kind word to me — and he will never " 

But she says no more. She totters suddenly 
and helplessly, and before he can stretch out 
his hands to save her she falls at his feet — 
for the first time in her life — absolutely 
unconscious. 
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